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PRACTICE BLANKS IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


By E. G. WARD, 
Associate Supt. of Pub. Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 16mo, large clear type, strongly bound in boards, 45 cents, post-paid. The same in 
paper covers, forming Numbers 7, 8 and 9 of the Riverside Literature Series. 
Each number sold separately at 15 cents. 


AN ADMIRABLE FOURTH READER. 





1. Business Letters, Bills. 8, Letters, Notes, Drafts, LfiphD 
. vate, a Receipts, . 4 athe Brercises,|A Teachers’ Edition of Words and their Uses, 


eae HES <n Past and Present. A Study of the English Language. By Ricuarp Grant WHITE. 
led ° , , bi J 16mo, $1.00. 

A gr vee affording business drill and wes the . and Every teacher of the English language can derive great assistance from this book. 

for more practical work in the school-room. Already in * As long a8 people will talk about decimate, transpire. and initiate, we are thankful to Mr. 


. ’ White or to any one who will speak a word for the purity of our t ongue. ’—From the London 
use in Buffalo, Albany, Ithaca, Utica, and elsewhere. Saturday Review. 


“No e, besk of its kind has produced such an impression or has been received with such favor 
among the intelligent and educated public.”—From the New York Times. 

















*,* Price for examination, 15 cents each ; 50 cents, the set. White, and will Sohim fori —-Bros, the cae. ee emer 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers,) noucnTon, mirFLIN, AND COMPANY, 
NEw FORE AND CHICAGO. 4 Park St., BOSTON, MASS; 11 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
At this season, when classes in B O 7 A N Y While Cray’s HOW PLANTS 
Botany are forming and the selec- GROW, for beginners, and the 
tion of proper text-books must be SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK, for 


considered, the publishers would remind those| more advanced classes, are the books most 
interested that CRAY’S STANDARD SERIES generally used, the LESSONS AND MANUAL, 
may be depended on to provide trustworthy in- and the other higher books in the series meet 
struction in the most attractive form. ‘every demand for special instruction. 
CIRCULARS OF ALL THE BOTANIES SENT ON REQUEST. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & As = and 755 Sroatenay, HN. ¥. 














THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL of the NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


By JOHN W, TUFTS and H, E, HOLT. Price to Teachers, 40 cents. 
This Manual outlines and presents, clearly and intelligently, a plan by which every enterprising teacher may successfully teach vocal music in school, 
A copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of price. EDGAR 0. SILVER, General Agent, 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS FOR TEACHERS! ; 


E DESIRE to have teachers everywhere know that we make a specialty of supplying any teachers’ | 
book published at the lowest rates. We have on hand a large and varied stock of the best. Such 
books as Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Swett’s Methods of Teaching, etc., we buy in lots of 

50 to 200 copies. -During the last three weeks we have supplied 300 copies of Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy 

to teachers near New York. When you come to New York call and see what we have. A new descriptive 

catalogue of our books will be ready soon. We have also furnished several School Libraries of late on advan. 

am terms. Dwight Holbrook’s “Books for the Young,” (32pp. descriptive) will be mailed for a 2 ct. 
stamp, and any book mentioned therein can be promptly procured of us. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
“ PARAGON” 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 










Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, { 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophical and Geo- 
graphical Charts, 
Blackboards, etc. 


The latest inventions in School Ap tis for «very 
rade of school Special circulars of any of the above 
Free on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New Yor! 
815 Arch Street, Phasdetphia. 
os Franklin Street, Boston. 
95 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


y TZ aj 4 
SPRING! SPRING! 
Is the time for poteny. Each pupil should be 
supplied wilh Prof.. Pillsbury’s Piant Descrip 

tion Blanks. They are p —-_ for the syste- 
matic record of plant analysis. They are in block 
form, that each may be examrned separately ; 
twenty-five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. 
Price, 50 cents per 100 sheets. Synopsis of Bot- 
anical Terms, Designed to aid in learning the 
use of terms in descriptiv e usheng. The terms are 
systematically arranged under the name of the 
organ they describe, and with reference to their 
relation to each other. Four pages 8vo. Price 
$1.00, per 100. Enclose — for samples. 
Botanical Charts. Four beautiful, naturally 
colored, strongly mounted charts ilustrati ting the 
root, leaf, flower and seed of different species. A 
complete ‘and excellent outfit. Price, on Spring 
-ya- per set. Send for our complete circu - 

of ps, Science Helps, Text ks, ete. 


M. 'T. ROGERS & Co., 
(Room 4.) 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 





6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


A very large stock of 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
lass Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


NEW YORK. 





TRIED ! 


(a¥~ Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & — Hn ee 





THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 
TESTED !! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


PROVED !! 


Peanklin © tree w York, «.. 


atk iota 





Por Fine Writing No. 1, 


” Stub Point, 849. For General Writi 
For  aaliniee USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the pe bm Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [49"Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH SILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. 





903, ond Ladle, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


ting, 332, 404, 390. 


HENRY. HOR, Sole Agent. 








THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON to QSWEGO, N, Y,, 


JULY 12 to AUCUST 20. 


e Programme of we Eleventh Session of the College will be ready on March 5,and sent to 


The 
applicants by DR. L. SAU 


EUR, Green Street, Germantown, 


‘or Rooms and Boned address, MR. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. ¥. 
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E.R. STOCKWELL 


MANUFACTURER OF 
rey Badges and Medals for Pupils of 
Seminaries and Schools, also Class 
Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 
19 John Street, New York. 
§2"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














FINANCIAL. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
modern 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 


AGENTS. 


Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 

Wm, T. Gregg, 318 Broadwa st New York, 
Chas, A, Duhring, 1226 Arch St., Phila, 
Household Art Kmoos, 24 Adam St., Chicago. 
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Musical, far sounding & h'ghly satisfac- 
tory Bells tor Schools, Churc — 


MENEELY & CO. | Nahe 
WEST TROY, N, Y. 
Description and prices on application. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
oa AND Prats for CHURCHES 
UL ms, Se. ys tet Price 2 Cata 

— ress, 
‘Mention this paper. Seheetes. Md, 






















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells ofiese Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 

AR. RAN NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANOUTEN A TIET Cincinnati 1 


INVESTORS #242 should sent a 10 of Tax 


B. Warkine Lanp Monresee Ge, Co., Lawrence, Kan., 
a ne paper, the second week of every month, $5,- 








0, 350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. Nota dollar lost. 
Ce he Org 


metsburg, lowa, incorporated, with a pai esr = 
» With branches at Huron and M itchell, 
kota, offer first Morteuge Farm Loans in Iowa, Minn.. ™“ De 
kota, and Neb., both nt Bebet aland Interest Gua 
anteed, Also6 per cent. Debenture ——? (obligations 
of the C jompany). ranate o Mores secured by Mortgage 
loans deposited Conatiie Trust ot bon 
N.Y. It also ease) of D at? 
per cent, interest. Weite for pamphiet and referenges. 
Emmetsburg, lew 
E.S. Grmeby. Pres., 150 Nassau Sc. N. Y. 
Oven INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
RK. Office, No. 119 Broadway. 
Fe Statement, t, January, 1885, 
CasH OGFITAL, at 


Heserve for U aid Loséesand Claim, 
e for Uni 
Net Surplus, 
$7,618,116 08 


CASH 
ress OF ASSETS, 








Cash in $245,795 99 
Sends & Mien Mt’ being 1st Renee iat, 897,550 0U 
Ont Stats Bicol market ), 2,879,890 00 
(mike value) 1,522,550 00 
State 4 Ak. eaaeust ves jue), 222.000 00 
Loans a id, 122,850 00 
inverest due scollected # in hands of agents,358'200 30 
Real Estate, 1279,083 77 
TOTAL. $7,618 116 (8 618 116 (8 
> B. G 6. J. Martin, Pres. 


Ona 
Ww.L. \— 3 As’t Sec's. ah A. Heap, Vice-Pres. 
E.G. Syow, Jr. J.H. Wasupury, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 12th, 1886, 
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Send us a list of all the Schvol Books you wish to 
supose stend wows make an ofvr for cash or 


W.H. KEYSER €& Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts... Phila. 


REDaes will confer a favor by mention- 


ing ScHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


INFORMATION DESIRED 








of present or future vacancies of nature— 
from common school to college work. Communi- 
fidential. e this year, to more 


cations con: 
than double the amout last for such infor- 
Good Teach 


mation. ers wanted to filla 
and increasing number of vacancies. Blanks ne 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 





25 Chambers St., New York. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND , 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATURIES 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur. 
naces, a specialty in man 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 











AND EVERY SPECIES o¥ ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply, 
fnherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair. 
from infancy to old age, are positively cured by 

the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
allays Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin 
and Scalp, heals Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTICURA SOAP, an a Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
ifumors, — Blemishes, Chapped and Oily 7 

Sold ev: . Price, CUTICURA, 
SOLVENT Soap, 25c. Prepared by the 
POTTER mit & CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

&” Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Sharp and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved 


RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, 
Re the CutTrcurA Anti-Pain Plaster, 25c. 





NEW CHAKTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY, 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 
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ree charts 25x38 inches, in colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 net to school boards. 


Send for full information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and 








fanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Yontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
a yte’e Bond keening aad Riante. 
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A State Superintendent of Public In- 
siruction, in the South, says: 
a Your Journals are doing much good 
in our State. You are doing a great and 
good work.” 





A teacher, in the East, writes: 

“Your JOURNAL gives $2.50 worth for 
$2.50. Long live the JouRNAL!” 

A prominent educator in the New West, 
writes : 

“I wish the JouURNAL continued, for I can- 
not do without it. If it cost double the money 
Imust have it. I am puzzled to know how you 


can afford so much good reading matter at 
such low figures.”’ 


Another teacher, in the East, says: 


“Lowe much to the JouRNAL for informa- 
tion, inspiration, and encouragement. May 
tts prosperity be great !” 

Such letters greatly encourage us. 


‘THE legislature of New York is just now busy 

reducing the salaries of municipal officers. The 
end is plain. All salaries of persons in places where 
a professional knowledge is demanded will be put 
at the lowest possible point, but all places in the 
gift of politicians will remain where they are or be 
increased. The motto of the profe:sed politician is: 
Touch everything but the party. Political dicta- 
tion is the modern tyrant. 





F the law permitted the sale of children at ma- 
ture age; if a boy at twenty-one would bring 
two thousand dollars and a girl three thousand, 
some parents would take better care of them than 
they now do. Why? Because they would repre- 
sent a definite commercial value. There would be 
no uncertainty as to how much boys and girls 
would be worth. As it now is, it cannot be told 
how much profit a child will be to its parents when 
it grows up. Menappreciate money, but they don’t 
always appreciate education; they take care of 
their horses, but they don’t always take care of 
their school-houses. 


~ 
ad 





world would be less thickly populated than at 
present. Here is a man who advocates the making 
of gold so common as to have no more value than 
stones in the street. There would be no breaking 
in of safes to get hold of it, murders on its account 
would cease, and the world would be happy. Ex- 
cellent philosopher! But here is another who says 
that all farm property is depreciating in value, 
therefore, there should be an unlimited coinage of 
silver. Q. E. D. farm property will rise in value. 
“Wonderful philesopher! - Here is another who says 
that the world is going to’the dogs; therefore, all 
public schools should be disbanded—a remarkable 
sequitur. We might go on unlimitedly, quoting 
insane ideas most sanely expressed. Unthinking 
people take a sober lunatic to be a philosopher, but 
a little thought will at once relegate him to his own 
place. Take the lunatics, fools, and knaves out of 
the world and it would be quite a respectable place 
in which to live. 





A RECENT educational paper, speaking of edu- 
cational reforms, refers to the ‘‘ object-lesson 
craze” and the ‘‘ Quincy method” as “ not involv- 
ing anything essentially new,” and states that “it 
has died still-born.” This is the reason it must be 
concluded why it has had no funeral. The enemies 
of the new in education have had it “dead,” 
“buried,” ‘‘still-born,” “unfortunate,” and “old 
as man.” All this would be laughable, if it were 
not that consummate ignorance, when it attempts to 
assume wisdom, is always contemptible. This edu- 
cational author who said that the Quincy system 
was not new, farther on in his article had a flash of 
good sense. He says, speaking of what will be in 
the good time coming, that ‘‘the various organs of 
sense will be trained by actual contact with things 
or their exact representations. Memory will be 
sacred by associations. Languages will be taught 
as a means, not as an end, in the pursuit of other 
information ; even the mathematical sciences will be 
made to contribute towards the general aim. Thus, 
in teaching geography, every object will be studied 
in connection with raised globes, charts, casts, or 
modeling in clay or sand; definitions, descriptions, 
etec., will be derived by pupils from the exercise of 
their senses, and the memorizing of meaningless 
terms and semtences will be prohibited.” 
Now this author who criticises “Quincy 


Methods,” knows so little about them that he doesn’t 
know that they advocate the teaching of what he 
suggests, only in a far better fashion. It would be 
a grand idea to get all educational editors who op-| 





pose “Quincy” and ‘‘ New” methods together, and: 


]F crazy men were all in lunatic asylums, the I 


So —- 


let Col. Parker lecture them for a few weeks. He 
would let a little light into their darkened under- 
standings. 





N business a hog is worth more than a child. 
When pleuro-pneumonia is raging in Indiana the 
state board of health is up in arms about it; but 
when diphtheria or the scarlet-fever is prevalent, the 
same board is wonderfully quiet. What is the rea- 
son? Do the doctors take care of the children ? 
How about the wells? Are they clean? Whose 
duty is it to look after them ? 





“* 


ry,xHE Oregon went down because somebody failed 
I to do his duty. The ‘‘look-out” was at fault. 
Nobody is left on the schooner to tell the tale of her 
remissness. It will cost the Cunard company more 
than two millions of dollars to make good the levs 
caused by the man whose eyes ought to have been 
open. Here are two remarkable illustrations of 
what was not done. Thousands of others could be 
gathered from every-day life. 


T is often said that the new is bad because it de- 

stroys the old. This cannot be helped. A seed 
decays in the process of germination, but from it 
comes a more beautiful and useful form of life. The 
chicken in hatching destroys the egg, but a live 
chicken is worth more than a dead egg. The old 
post roads have fallen into decay, but the new rail- 
road has taken their place. The traditions of the past, 
once held inviolate, are disregarded. We are living 
ina new world. The grandfathers, if they should 
re-appear, would not recognize it as the same one 
they left. Itisnot. The oceans and the hills are 
the same, it is true, but the houses and business, 
the literature and papers, the schools and churches 
have become new. Although there & nota new 
heaven, there certainly is a new earth in which sin 
and salvation are much mixed. The righteous earth 
is in the future. 








j ORKERS have rights and when they learn 

how to advocate them, they will receive ‘the 
recognition they deserve. Capital will not willingly 
pay more than it is compelled to. If a factory has 
goods to manufacture and put on the market, the 
law of trade demands that they shall be produced 
as cheaply as possible. A corporation cares nothing 
about a human being, except as money is concern- 
ed. If a machine is offered that will do the work 
of ten men at the cost of one, the machine is set 
running, even though the ten men starve. Tho 
work of a human being is to a corporation no more 
than the work of a machine. In fact, a machine is 
more desirable to a corporation than a man, for a 
machine cannot strike. It has no brains. Auto- 
matic, brainless work is often brought into competi- 
tion with human hands, moved by human brains, 
and unless the brains can aid the hands the machine 
always comes out ahead. Laborers in hand work 
must have more brains, or they will be crushed 
under the force of inventive genius. The right will 
conquer when the right learns to think. Brains 
ve, muscle: brains will win, every time. 





We read that Massachusetts liquor dealers ara 

endeavoring to form a state organization, 
with local branches, to protect their interests against 
hostile legislation and harsh enforcement of the 
liquor laws. Every branch of industry is organiz- 
ing; street-car conductors, engineers, masons, 
miners—everybody but teachers. Why not teach 
ers? Have they not more grievances to complain 
of than engineers? If the wages of a man who runs 
‘an engine should not be tampered with, why should 
‘the wages of one who runs a school be made a foot- 
ball? 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION, 

THe sub-committee of the Louse committee, in Con- 
gress, recently recommende?. that washwomen hereafter 
be paid twenty-five cents instead of fifty cents per dozen 
for washing towels, and the boy who makes paste, which 
is used in folding documents, shall receive fifty cents 
instead of one dollar a bucket. The sub-committee makes 
no other recommendations. The saving to the Govern- 
ment by this investigation will aggregate $150 a year. 
This is in exact harmony with the usual actions of poli- 
ticians. Female teachers, washwomen, and boys have 
their salaries lowered, while invariably men in public 
positions of influence have theirs raised. It is worse in 
the old country than in this. The pay of teachers in 
England is pitiably low as the following advertisement 
from the London Schoolmaster shows. 


WANTED, immediately, a Female ASSISTANT to teach 
one of the wer Stan , and the sewing in a Mixed 
School. ary £35,—Address, with reference, Rev. J. 
Hewetson, Measham, Atherstone, 

One hundred and seventy-five dollars a year! And 
this is considered a good salary—a desirable position! 
American teachers may congratulate themselves that 
they have not reached this level, but they will come to 
ii, unless political influence is removed from the teach- 
er’s work, 





STATE INSTITUTE WORK. 





In three of four states, institutes are under the entire 
direction of the state department of public instruction. 
In Minnesota, the conductors are members of the normal 
school faculties, spending a part of each year in the field 
as they are directed by the state superintendent, These 
gentlemeu, Professors J. T. McCleary, of Mankato, C. 
W. G. Hyde, of St. Cloud, and T, H. Kirk, of Winona, 
have had long experience in the best schools, and are 
thoroughly in sympathy with the best methods, The 
teachers whom they meet are given work fresh from 
petsonal school-room experience. The result is that in 
no state are normal schools more popular wth the rank 
and file of the teaching force than in Minnesota. In 
New York, the institute faculty is made up of a body of 
able men whose experience in teaching gives them great 
influence. They are paid the same salaries as normal 
school principals, with all necessary expenses while 
away from home on state work, A brief account of 
these gentlemen will interest our readers. The oldest is 
Hon. John H. French, LL.D., for several years state 
superintendent of public instruction in Vermont, snd 
principal of a Pennsylvania state normal school. Di, 
French isthe oldest institute conductor actively at work, 
in our country. He is the author of a well-known series 
of mathematics published by the Harpeis. His labors in 
the state of New York cover a period of time full of 
most important educational changes. During all this 
period he has been an active worker, and is recognized 
as one of the fathers of the school system of this state. 

James Johonnotis a name so well known that he needs 
no introduction to the school world. His ‘ Principles 
and Practice” is a work that will live among the edu- 
cational books of our country for many years. Just 
now he is in Florida, where he is taking much needed 
rest. During the past few years he has prepared a series 
of excellent supplementary readers, published by the 
Appletons. These are full of most valuable material, 
adapted to the wants of modern education. Mr. Johon- 
not has been during his entire life an outspoken 
advocate of Pestalozzian methods, He is one of the 
fathers of the new education. 

Supt. Henry R. Sanford was for eleven years superin- 
tendent of the Middletown, N. Y., schools, formerly a pro- 


fessor in the Fredonia State Normal School, and is an ex- |) 


president of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
He. is a genuine, earnest, thorough-going man. His 
whole soul is in his work. Supt. Sanford is now a resi- 
dent of Syracuse, having recently moved from Middle- 
town to that place. A single fact concerning his work at 
Middletown shows what kind of a man he is, When he 
went there he found the academy with nine Regent’s 
scholars, and ranking 145 out of 270 academies in the 
state. Ile left it with 100 Regent's scholars and a rank of 
22; there being only 21 reporting to the Regents with a 
larger number of academic pupils. He found theacademy 
with no graduating class. He left it with sixty alumni. 

Dr. Bouton, for several years a member of this faculty 


-has recently become principal of the new state norma) 


school at New Paltz, N. Y. His work and success have 
been frequently noted in the JouRNAL. Prof. Samuel 
H. Albro has been appointedin his place. Mr. Albro 
has been for several years professor of natural science, 


in the Fredonia, N. Y., State Normal School. Previous 
to this, he was superintendent of schools at Norwich 
N.Y. He has taught for several years with Supt. Love 
at Jamestown. Mr, Albro will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the institute faculty. His work, already done, 
is highly spoken of, 

The institutes of New York are more fully attended than 
in any other state in the Union. The law admits no ex- 
cuse. It is imperative, sickness or death alone giving a 
valid reason for staying away. Supt. Sanford’s re- 
cent institute in Jefferson county was attended by 521 
teachers. These were all under his instruction for an 
entire week, 

The institute faculty of New York is not large enough. 
There is pressing need for a regular corps of six in- 
structors, An appropriation of $7,000 more would en- 
able the state superintendent to increase the efficiency of 
a system that has come to be second to no educational 
force in this state. The assistant conductors are able 
men. Among them are Supt. C. T. Barnes, Professor 
Post, Principal Ondordonk, Ex-Commissioner C. T, 
Pooler. and Professor A. W. Norton. 





THOUGHTS ON TEACHING MUSIC. 


SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

The educational principles in teaching as applied to 
music by Mr, Holt will admit of but one major scale. 
Before we as teachers can appreciate the simplicity and 
value of his system and methods of teaching we must 
consider this series of sounds apart from all representa- 
tion, as invisible things to be established in the mind, in 
their proper relatlon to each other. When these sounds 
are thus established each suund has its own peculiar 
character or individuality in relation to the unit or whole 
number of sounds. Mr. Holt trains the youngest pupils 
to sing this series of sounds in its different positions, 
(called different keys), upon the staff from the commence- 
ment. Thus these different ‘‘ pictures” (representations) 
of this one thing become clearly established through the 
practice in singing. When this is dore it becomes an 
easy matter to train children to sing any modulation 
from one key to another. For instance, if the childven 
were singing in the key of D they would leave the pitch 
of A, (which has the character of five in the D scale), and 
passing over into the key of F the same sound instantiy 
assumes the character of three in the minds of the pupils 
and the children would move off in the key of F without 
the least hesitation or difficulty. In this manner children 
gain a practical knowledge of sounds in their relation to 
each other in all of the keys without difficulty. Mr. Holt 
places the training in sounds upon the same basis as the 
training in numbers, the only difference being that no 
reasoning power is required in the training in sounds 
consequently much more can be accomplished at an early 
age. 

The pupils in the Boston schools have been quite pro- 
ficient in reading music. This came from the practice 
of teaching tune and time simultaneously, and regarcing 
the unit of thought to be the exercise of song which was 
presented as a whole, (taught by note), pupils were in- 
structed to sing by note the same succession of sounds or 
melodies. The old system trained children to imitate, in 
other words, to learn a vocabulary of exercises and songs 
with which to teach the notation. Mr, Holt’s efforts 
have been directed toward placing the instruction in 
music upon a very much more intelligent basis than 
heretofore. ’ 

Mr. Holt states that he is indebted to Mr. A. G. Boyden 
of the Bridgewater State Normal School more than to 
any other person. Mr. Boyden clearly defined the dis- 
tinction between material and mental objects in a lecture 
in Boston. By this he learned that in teaching music he 
was dealing with mental objects entirely, and from the 
application of the objective principle in teaching material 
objects, he saw that the same conditions must exist and 
be observed in training the mind to think in the in- 
visible and intangible, but nevertheless real things in 
music. He found that these conditions demanded that 
the units of thought underlying the construction of 
music must be established, presented, and named in the 
mind before any real progress can be made in teaching 
this subject. Also, the component parts of these units 
must be clearly and distinctly realized. He found that a 
systematic training of the mind in these simple things, 
one at a time, developed musical power and ability in 
little children which would never be brought out by 
gathering up all these elements and throwing them at 
the children, requiring them to pick them out without 
knowing any of these things separately. The others who 





have been of special help to Mr. Holt are Col, Parker, Dr,. 





Dunton, J. Stanley Hall, and Supt. Balliet. He has never 
heard any of these gentlemen give a lesson in teaching 
music, but from the educational principles enunciated 
by these gentlemen he has gathered the principles upon 
which he bases all-his practice. Mr. Holtsaysthat when 
the same intelligence and skill has been gained in teach- 
ing music that has been developed and applied in teach- 
ing the other subjects, music will take its proper place 
in our public schools and be as generally and successfully 
taught by the regular teachers as any other branch of 
education. 

The following are among some of the noticeable 
features of Mr. Holt’s music instruction as observed in 
the Boston schools : ; 

1. Every pupil sings. The exceptions are so rare that 
they are not noticeable. 

2. The singing is intelligent. The pupils read their 
music instead of imitating the voice of the teacher or 
the tones of the piano. 

8. The regular teachers carry on their music work 
under Mr. Holt’s direction easily and successfully, thus 
showing the soundness of Mr. Holt’s theory, that teaching 
ability properly directed,—not necessarily exceptional 
musical ability,—is the requsite tosuccessful and profit- 
able musical instruction in the schools. 

4, All the regular teachers do their music work. 

5. Pupils and teachers alike enjoy their work as 
shown by the eager and attentive faces of the children 
and the universal testimony of teachers visited. 

6. Rote singing and the use of the piano as a means of 
instruction are wholly discarded. The pupils are taught 
from the outset to think their music instead of to imitate 
and memorize it or to depend upon the piano for 
guidance. 

%. Correct articulation and proper quality of tone are 
secured in the same manner that intelligent knowledge 
of sounds is gained, viz., by the use of such simple 
exercises as naturally place the vocal organs in cor- 
rect position and make it impossible for the pupil to 
produce harsh, rasping tones until the ear is sufficiently 
educated_to guide the voice. 

8. The pupils gain the ability to sing music of ordinary 
difficulty at sight. In the higher grammar classes 
visited, e.g., Mr. Ripley’s classes in the Andrew school, 
exercises and songs involving more than ordinary diffi- 
culty were sung at sight. In Mr. Ripley’s classes 
(mentioned last week) the practice is followed of taking 
up and singing at sight a new song each day. 

It is difficult, in two brief letters, to give an adequate 
explanation of Mr. Holt’s system. It is sufficient to say 
that the more teachers study it the more will they be- 
come convinced that he has founded his methods upon 
the foundation stones of Pestalozzianism, and con- 
sequently it will be certain not only to stand the test 
of time, but become of great value to those who are de- 
sirous of improving their present ways of teaching. 





Tue education bill which passed the senate will proba- 
bly be killed in the house. Ata meeting of the house 
committee the whole matter was postponed until the 
third Friday in April, which is practically the same as 
indefinitely postponing its passage. 

THERE are five children on Staten Island, whose father 
isin the state prison, and whose mother is in a lunatic 
asylum. The law of foreordination must show its results 
here. If the lives of these children are not foredoomed 
to all the possibilities of crime and vice it will be because 
there has been a direct interposition of divine power. 








‘* QUAMVIS ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses, 
O formose puer ! nimium ne crede colori : 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur.” 

‘“ Whether you be white or whether he be black, O 
beautiful boy, place not too much confidence in your 
color (or complexion). The white privets fall neglected 
while the black berries are chosen.” 


THE new superintendent of public instruction of New 
York, has offered the post of deputy superintendent to 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, of Watertown, and the latter 
has accepted the offer and will enter on his new duties 
next week. For nine years he was one of the school 
commissioners of Watertown, and devoted much time 
and labor to the improvement of the schools. His ability 
and capacity are well known. The Watertown Times 
says of the appointment : 

“The Times congratulates Mr. Draper on securing such a depu- 
ty as Mr. Skinner, for such an honorable position, and the patrons 
of public schools on such an auspicious beginning of the new 
administration.” 
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LA VETA PASS, 


















JosEPH Cook said the other day that neither the Dem- 
ocratic nor Republican party can be preserved in 
whisky. 





A younG teacher tells us of her own amusing perplex- 
ities. Ina geographical recitation, trouble in pronun- 
ciation was the constant cause of questions. ‘‘ Do the 
best you can,” said the teacher, ‘‘ but \do not keep run- 
ning tome.” A persistent little girl asked‘almost im- 
mediately how to pronounce the South American city, 
Guayaquil. ‘Attack it!’ was theterse reply. Without 
an instant’s hesitation the girl continued her recitation : 
‘Attack it is a city of Ecuador.” There is a lesson here, 
for the geographical name, place, and statistic grinder. 





‘* SOMETHING better ! better !!”’ This is the cry of the 
true teacher. It is right to think so, say 30, act so. “‘I 
don’t want anything betier,” is the answer of the con- 
tented fossil who lives for his place, and is willing to 
fight reform for fear of losing it. But the world moves, 
thank God, and progress is the watchwerd of the times. 
Standing still is to be left behind. The fossil will find it 
out— too late. 





In a recent address Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi claimed 
that the feminine elements might be enumerated as dis- 
cursiveness, superficiality, immediate practicalness or 
short-range practicalness, and personality. These were 
the results of ages of barbarous existence in which wom- 
an had to do her work and take care of her child at the 
same time. Three things were always on her mind, the 
baby, the dinner pot and the man who was coming back 
to growl about both. Hence in her habits of mind 
she became discursive and superficial. Her short- 
sighted practicalness came from the application of im- 
mediate and simple remedies. The baby cried ; he must 
be soothed. The pot boiled over ; it must be taken from 
the fire. The man growled; he must be cajoled into 
good nature. She never went beyond the second link in 
the chain. Her personal tendency came from thinking 
always of the child and its comfort. The husband dealt 
with material things and subdued them for her and the 
child. In the adjustment of nature the woman and 
child were one and equal to the man. The qualities 
were not so bad, however. Discursiveness led to the 
association of ideas and that lay at the root of knowledge. 
Out of the short-sighted and personal tendencies arose 
constancy, the sublimest of virtues. 





It marked a dark day in the history of our country 
when we commenced to discriminate against the Chi- 
nese. No arguments drawn from international law or 
the duties of man are sufficient to establish any right to 
wall out any persons who see fit to come to our shores. 
We can regulate their actions when they come, but we 
can not forbid their coming. 





THE La Veta Pass, the illustration of which we give 
on this page, is one of the notable places of interest that 
will by excursionists from the National Asso- 
ciation at next summer. Other pictures of 


THERE are 330 colleges and universities in the United 
States, of which only twenty-four have more than 200 
students, and only seventeen have more than twenty 
teachers. One ‘‘ university” in this country has three 
professors and eighteen students, It is said that the col- 
lege officers are accustomed to take the institution home 
with them at night, and thus prevent it from getting 
into trouble. 





LA VETA PASS, 


AN ENGINEERING MARVEL AND SCENIC WONDER. ELEVATION, 
9,392 FEET. 





The New Mexico extension of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway has its present terminus at Espanola. To reach 
this quaint Mexican village the tourist crosses the famed 
La Veta Pass and rounds Muleshoe Curve. Once on the 
summit, he gazes over a scene of stupendous magnificence. 
For twenty-one miles, through most devious ways, around 
sharpest curves, up steepest grades, the traveler has pressed 
forward and "gained a historic height. From the pinnacle 
he gazes eastward to the dim horizon line, where the cloud- 
flecked sky shuts down upon the ever-widening plains, 
broken to the south by the symmetrical Spanish Peaks. 
Turning to the west he sees the majestic form of Sierra 
Blanca, the monarch of all the Rocky range, while to the 
north La Veta Mountain stands stupendous and sublime. 
The ascent has been a struggle, the result a victory. The 
assault began with an easy advance up a defile along the 
base of La Veta Mountain, made bright and beautiful by 
the flashing waters of a foaming brook. At the head of 
this defile stands Dump Mountain, not to be taken by 
storm, but to be conquered by strategy. The approach is 
made by indirection, and with a double upon itself so sharp 
that it has become known as the “ Muleshoe Curve,” the 
railway begins its advance upwerd. The climb is difficult, 
having the tremendous grade of 216 feet to the mile. The 
road is a mere groove cut in the side of the mountain, 
which is so steep thata bowlder set in motion goes thunder- 
ing down and does not stop until at the bottom of the 
gorge, a mile distant from where it started. The train rolls 
steadily forward on its winding course, and at last reach- 
ing the apex, glides into the timber and halts at the hand- 
some stone station, over nine thousand feet above the level 
of the distant sea. The downward journey is past Sierra 
Blanca and old Fort Garland, and through that pastoral 
and picturesque valley known as San Luis Park. 

VETA MovunTAIN is to the right, as the ascent of the pass 
is made, and rises with smooth sides and splintered pinna- 
cles to a height of 11,176 feet above the sea. The stupen- 
dous proportions of this mountain, the illimitable expanse 
of the plains, the symmetrical cones of the Spanish Peaks 
present a picture upon which it is a never-ceasing delight 
for the eye to dwell. 

Tue SPANISH PEAKS, which are plainly visible from the 
Summit of Veta Pass, are objects of great beauty and can 
be seen for 175 miles by those approaching from the east. 
They were known to the Indians by the name of Wahatoya, 
or “‘twin breasts,” a fanciful title undoubtedly suggested 
by their wonderfully symmetrical conical outlines. They 
rise above the plains to a respective height of 13,620 and 
12.720 feet. These peaks are among the most unique 
landmarks of the outlying spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp of divers tones, 
That man may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—TENNYSON, 


God's vivifying spell 
Has been felt beneath the wave, 

By the dormouse in his cell, 

By the mole within his cave, 


The forests seem to listen 
For the rustle of its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten 

In the hope of summer eves. 












STUDY OF CHILDREN AS INDIVIDUALS.—II. 








By Miss May MackrntTosH, Hoboken, N. J. 


This happier time of education, corresponding to the 
present happier state of the family relations, has, alas, 
not yet dawned for us; yet here and there, all over the 
land, appear bright indications of coming light ; and if 
teachers will but do what they can, the good time will 
be very materially hastened. 
The obstacles are great, itis true. Overworked teach- 
ers, who fear to break down under their daily load ; 
such numbers of children that there is hardly room, 
crowd them as he or she may, for their bodily presence 
in their teacher's sight ; the added burdens, entailed by 
too meagre salaries, of seeking other employment after 
school hours, or of making their own clothes in the 
case of lady teachers. All this demands time; and 
individual study of children demands also much time. 
If, therefore, the best results are to be reached, there 
must be the following conditions of success : 
1. A limited number of pupils for each teacher; 
never, with the most skilled teacher and oldest pupils, 
exceeding thirty. 
2. Complete freedom from monetary societies. 
8. Complete freedom from arbitrary and useless ex- 
aminations (when once the teacher has proved, by the 
results of daily work, his or her fitness for the position 
held), 
This, however, sounds almost Utopian still ; and there- 
fore if the teacher is debarred from doing the best pos- 
sible, we must consider how nearly the ideal may be at- 
tained with the least possible outlay of time and strength. 
To begin with, most forms intended to note the im- 
provements of individuals are too complicated. Where 
there are from sixty to seventy names to be written 
alone, every additional word seems almost a grievance. 
At one time I had occasion to fill out a form, drawn 
up by a most conscientious and enthusiastic young 
teacher, a copy of which I give verbatim : 


IMPROVEMENT. 


~ FIRST SBOOND THIRD FOURTH 
QUARTER. | QUARTER. QUARTER. | QUARTER, 








Appreciation of v 
metric Form. | | 
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ae | 
Concentration | 





It will be seen that this teacher had a limited number 
of children, and neither spared time nor trouble; yet 
for practical purposes a simpler scheme answered much 
better. For extraordinary bright children this form 
does fairly well ; but its great defect is that the growth 
of many of the qualities mentioned is generally too slow 
to be accurately guaged once a quarter. Nevertheless, 
the list of qualities is valuable for the teacher's guidance, 
when thinking out the characteristics of bis or her 
pupils, and assuch I give it. It will be found that some 
divisions overlap others in their scope, and that the se- 
quence is not altogether logical ; but these faults do not 
render it useless as a hint for others, but rather the con- 
trary, as we can see our own defects more clearly in the 
mistakes of others. 

My experience of this form made me determine to 
leave more scope in any plan I should have to make for 
myself ; and after some thought, the form given below 
was the result, Qn each page of an ordinary copy-hook 








be 
Mountain i in 
pean ountain scenery will be given succeeding 


and grow in majesty and beauty as they are more nearly 
approached. 


I wrote as follows ; 
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As each new child entered, I made a special study of 
it, with a view to these heads. In periods varying from 
a fortnight to a month I was ready for my first judg- 
ment. After this, if any special trait manifested itself, 
I noted it, with date, in the remaining blank space un- 
der the appropriate heading. My ‘‘cases” generally had 
two pages to the average child’s one ; but I believe most 
teachers have a weakness for their bad boys and girls! 
It is perhaps wéll to state that this plan was intended for 
a kindergarten, though I have since used it with a pri- 
mary class. Below are three typical sketches of char- 
acters—transcripts of three “first pages” : 

‘* THE BAD BOY.” 
Age, 5 1-2. 
Faults : 
Talks too constantly and too loud. 
Is not cleanly in eating or otherwise. 
Is not immediately obedient. 
Needs much genuine influence. 
(8 months later.) 


Health, good, 


These faults much lessened, especially the disobedi- 


ence and uncleanliness, 
Good Qualities : 
Is very good-hearted and affectionute. 


Is easily managed by combined kindness and firm- 


ness, with plenty to do. 
Generous to some degree. 


Likes to help. 
(3 months later.) 


These qualities becoming more marked and improve- 


ment in intellect and manual dexterity. 
Execution of Work: Poor, but improving. 
‘* THE GOOD GIRL.” 
Age, 5. Health, good. 
Faults: 
A little talkative. 
(3 months later,) 
A little more talkative ! 
Good qualities : 
Obedient, 
Affectionate, 
Respectful, 
Attentive, 
Neat, 
Good comprehension, 
Thoughtful. 
(3 months later,) 
About the same. 
Execution of work—relatively perfect. 


‘* THE DULL BOY.” 
Age 6. Health, fair. 
Faults : 
Almost totally undeveloped. 
Awkward (caused by extreme nervousness.) 
Not too clean, but is improving. 
Slow to understand. 
(3 months later,) 
Cleaner, and understands more quickly, now that I 
have gained his confidence. 
Good qualities : 
Grateful and quick to appreciate and use any special 
help. 
Can be managed entirely by his affections. 
(8 months later,) 
The same. A thoroughly satisfactory character. 
All my efforts tell upon it, and the results remain. 
Execution of work: was poor, but is improving rapid- 
ly. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A PRINCIPLE WITH ILLUSTRALIONS. 











By SoLomon Sis. 

PRINCIPLE :—IT IS A VIOLATION OF NATURE TO MAKE 
CHILDREN MEMORIZE KNOWLEDGE FROM THE TEXT- 
BOOK WHEN ITS SOURCES ARE ALL AROUND THEM. 

ILLUSTRATIONS:—(a). Geography. 

Use the eyes, 

1. Tslands, capes, peninsulas. Every little stream of 


terest, leads to closer observation, cultivates their power 
of reproducing what is seen. 

4. Day and night, circle of illumination, seasons. A 
common hand-ball, an apple, any object approaching a 
spherical form held up by the window so the sunlight 
will fall upon it. 

(b). History. 

1, Local history. Any incident connected with the 
locality where we teach. A description of a battle in 
which any person was engaged that the children know. 
These excite interest and lead to further study. 

2. Any device to allow them to become discoverers, 
makers, drawers of charts, etc. 





BRIEF LESSONS, PLANS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A WRITING EXERCISE. 


Have the school-room belt2d with blackboard, upon 
which the pupils, when standing, can write at the level 
of their shoulders, and at least one foot above and below. 
Send the pupils to the blackboard on three sides of 
the room, in class. Stand yourself at the blackboard on 
the other side. Face the pupils inward and have each 
one take the crayon, which should be of full length, 
properly in his hand. Call their attention to a familiar 
object having a monosyllabic name spelt with simple 
letters, and beginning with a small letter. Spell, and 
have the class spell the word phonetically. Then write 
the letters of the word in their order in it, presenting 
each one as the sign of its sound, having the class notice 
the position you take at the blackboard, the movement 
of your arm, hand, and chalk, and the lines produced 
and their lengths, slants, joinings, etc. Now draw again 
the first letter under the direction of the class, then the 
second, and soon. Face the class to position for writ- 
ing on the blackboard. Have them write the letters in 
their order in the word connected. Require each to 
criticise his own work. Have the word re-written in 
corrected form. Bring out a monosyllabic adjective 
descriptive of the object named. Have it written in the 
same way. Have theadjective and noun written in syn- 
tactical order. Bring out adjectives descriptive of all 
the percepts of the object, and have them written in like 
manner, Have the noun written with all of the adjec- 
tives arranged properly and set off by commas. Have 
attributive simple sentences written, each of which con- 
tains one of the adjectives as an attribute. Have a sen- 
tence written which contains all of the adjectives as 
attributes. Always have whatever is written that re- 
quires capitalization or punctuation properly formed as 
to these things. Teach spacing, but don’t use space 
lines. Have monosyllabic names of familiar or observed 
acting objects written. Have adjectives descriptive of 
them written. Have simple intransitive and transitive 
sentences of monosyllabic words written. Continue this 
until the pupils can form, with proper position and chalk 
holding and movement all the small and capital letters 
and their combinations in words whose meaning they 
know, and which are of practical use. Each blackboard 
lesson may be followed by a neat lesson in writing the 
same exercise on paper with long lead pencil or with 
pen. If tracing books are used they should contain a 
series of exercises such as I have described. Pen or 
pencil movement must be taught both by general or class 
instruction and by passing among the pupils and carefully 
helping each one according to his need. Pens and pencils 
must be adjusted and readjusted ; bodies, arms, feet, and 
paper must be positioned and re-positioned. Little un- 
trained hands must be held and guided again and again 
in their efforts after movement. Slates are clumsy. 
Their thick frames make a proper position and move- 
ment of the writing arm and hand almost impossible. 

In the second year elastic, smooth, small pens, in 


| small, firm pen holders, and one quire pads of square 


letter size, or half foolscap size, wide-ruled, firm, thin, and 
hard-surfaced linen paper, and black ink flowing easily 
and of uniform consistency, should be used. After the 
pens have been introduced only the best materials should 
be used throughout all the grades. The copies should be 
rapidly ani handsomely written on the blackboard by 
the teacher, at least once a week, and each grade should 
be given a lesson in blackboard writing. The words and 
sentences written should be in the line of the study of 
the grade in which they are used, and pupils should 





be often required to write without a copy. H, J. 


two or more, and let them divide the work. 

4, The teacher should keep a few books to lend to pu- 
pils who can not get them at home. 

5. A few questions pertaining to the contents of the 
book may be written on a paper, and the pupil required 
to report on them. 

6. When a selection is given in the reader, if possible 
have a report on the book from which it was taken, or 
at least on something written on the same subject, or by 
the same author. Cc. 8. C. 


AN EXERCISE FOR YOUNG BUSINESS MEN. 


A box of money is prepared from bits of card-board, 
or heavy paper, of all denominations incommon use, to 
the amount of ten or twelve dollars 
for each scholar. Then an eight-sided 
top is made, with one denomination 
marked on each face of the top, 
thus: $.01, $.05, $.10, $.25, $.50, $1.00, 
$2.00, $5.00. 

The children form a circle on the 
floor, and each in turn spins the top, 
and takes from the box the amount 
turned upon the t»p. This, as the 
game proceeds, necessitates a great 
deal of money changing, and it is 
really surprising how soon even the 
smallest boys in school will learn to count and change 
money in this way. 

After the money has all been drawn, let the scholars 
go to the blackboard and each place his share in a neat 
column, and addit up . W. O. GREENE. 

Omena, .Mich. 








A LESSON IN PAPER FOLDING. 
(To Illustrate Fractions.) 


Preparation. Distribute to each pupil a kindergarten folding 
paper, four inches square. The pupils are supposed to under- 
stand the words square, triangle, oblong, surface, edge, parallel. 

Place the paper on the desk with one edge parallel to 
the edge of the desk. Remember that the front is the 
part nearest you. 

Fold the front edge upon the back edge, and crease 
sharply. 

What part of the square is hidden ? 

What is the shape of the half in sight ? 

Hold the paper in the right hand, about as high as the 
head, so that the oblong shall extend from left to right. 

Nortse.—If uniformity in position and holding of paper be re- 
quested, the teacher can easily overlook the work of sixty pupils. 

Illustrate my story as I tellit. Mrs. Smith baked a 
large square apple pie for her children (all squares unfold 
and rise in the air.) 

Jack cut half and packed it in his basket to take to a 
picnic. (Each pupil hides one-half by folding.) 

Johnnie had one-half of what was left for his dinner. 
(All fold the oblongs together, showing one-fourth.) 
What part of the pie was left, and what part taken 
away? 

Lay the paper on the desk. 
a triangle. 

Hide one-half of this half and show the same form. 

What part of the square have you now? 

Who will write on the board what we have discovered. 

(Pupil writes 4 of } = }.) 

Show one-half the square again in the form of a tri- 
angle. 

Show two-fourths of the square in triangular form. 

Observation. Pupils who understand that one-half equals two- 
fourths will not change nor move the paper. 

Who will place on the board this discovery. 

(Pupil writes {=}. $=}). 

Unfold the paper. Touch the front edge. Touch the 
middle horizontal crease. Fold the front edge upon the 
middle horizontal crease. 

Show three-fourths in oblong form, hiding one-fourth. 

Show one-half in oblong form. Add one-fourth. Who 
will write the fact illustrated ? 

(Pupil writes 4<}=}.) 

Show one-fourth in oblong form, hiding three-fourths. 
Lay it on the desk from right to left. Fold right edge 
upon the left edge. Into how many such pieces can this 
square be cut? 


Hide one-half and show 





What is each part called ? 
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Count the eighths. 

Hide four-eighths and show an oblong. 

What did you call this before ? 

What then have you discovered ? 

Study the paper. Make all the discoveries you can and 
write them upon the slate. 

If you wish a puzzle for evening amusement show one- 
half, one-fourth, one-eighth, and one-sixteenth in square 
form, E, L. T. 





DEVICES FOR THE PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 
CLASS, 


By Mrs. E. Suir, Loveland, Col. 

It is much more difficult for us to acquaint ourselves 
with child-thought than child-language, so that the more 
freely we can prevail upon the little ones to express 
their own ideas in regard to new subjects, the better we 
are qualified to instruct them. 

We suppose it to bean established fect among modern 
educators that geography in the primary department 
should be only a preparation for the use of the text- 
book, thus giving the teacher wider scope for originality 
and variety in presentation than any other study, so 
that it becomes a rest and a relaxation during the busy 
hours of school life. It opens up to the youngest mind 
a perfect fairy-land of wonder and beauty. 

The division styled descriptive once considered so dry, 
and abhorred by the average pupil because so difficult 
to memorize, becomes only a pleasant diversion when 
introduced as ‘“‘A journey around the breakfast, dinner, 
or supper table.” The little voices are only too eager to 
tell what they had for breakfast, or would like to have 
for dinner; then investigation as to where these things 
were obtained introduces the fauna and flora of the 
various climes existing upon this one round ball we call 
the earth; and the little ones become so enthusiastic over 
the physical features and phenomena, as well as the 
mathematical and astronomic laws which govern and 
produce this great variety of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, that they are quite ambitious to study locality 
and the distinctions which mark each division, and later, 
each country. 

They are at once impressed with the idea that this 
beautiful world was created for us, and that all the ele- 
ments and substances of which it is composed are, by 
the aid of science and invention, made subservient to 
our use, 

Quiet young children can be drawn out to say that we 
require for our use and comfort, food, water, and cloth- 
ing; that we depend upon plants and animals for food, 
upon rain for water, and upon plants and animals for 
clothing; and the easy-science lessons given in all well- 
conducted primary departments, lead them to know 
that these in turn depend upou sun, air, ocean, and 
land. 

At this point the globe can be introduced to good ad- 
vantage, showiug a diversified surface of land and 
water, dwelling upon the fact that the globe is called a 
sphere only because it is a round body, and half of it a 
hemisphere because half a sphere. 

For the first maps we use shapes of the grand divi- 
sions cut from stiff paper, which the children trace on 
the board, and by the aid ofa piece of string draw a 
circle around them, divided in groups to form the west- 
ern and eastern hemispheres; all within the line they 
have traced is land, and all between this line and the 
outer circle is water, and ina very short time the shapes 
are selected and their names correctly written without 
any effort beyond a simple drawing lesson. 

After thus completing both hemispheres, and learning 
the points of the compass, a larger shape of North Amer- 
ica is given them to trace, with lines dividing it into 
countries, and a diagram prepared on the board, giving 
the names of its countries, with their climate, produc- 
tions, ichabitants, etc. 

These questions are now considered, and a few days 
time given before the answer is expected : 

1. Why is North America of more interest to us than 
the other grand divisions ? 

2. Why are we more interested in studying the United 
States than any other country of North America ? 

8. Amongso many states and territories, which shall 
we begin with, and why ? 

On the next day a map of the home state appears on the 
board, with given dimensions for copying, on which are 
marked the mountain range, capital, and other principal 
cities, and the largest streams. 

A new state is added each day, its name spelled, and 
direction from the first stated. 


way, we take up the work by sections, using a diagram 
for capitals, productions, and occupations. 

Easy map questions are put upon the board, the an- 
swers to which are written in complete sentences and 
read from the slate. 

For still greater variety, each child is allowed to ask 
the others a question upon the lesson; games are intro- 
duced to familiarize them with geographical names 
otherwise hard and unpronounceable ; then as children 
are fond of personating, we use the play of Miss Jane 
Andrews, entitled ‘‘ The United States,” in which each 
child personates a state or territory, wearing a name- 
badge printed in large letters. Dissected maps are also 
given them to arrange, and these are always hailed with 
delight. 

After this course of instruction, which is really but a 
pleasant entertainment for the children, they are ready 
to study the text-book intelligently, and always find the 
study delightfully interesting. 

The shapes of stiff-paper, the name-badges, and the 
dissected maps are all made by the teacher at home, and 
the expense is too small to mention. 





EASY EXPERIMENTS.—IX. 


G. DauLuas Linp, M.D. 
EXPERIMENT 28, 

Materials Used.—A straight bar of wood about two 
feet long. The lid of a blacking box. A glass vesse of 
any kind. A string and some bits of wire. Two or 
three bars of lead, and a small cylindrical tin box. 
Apparatus.—The tin box should be very small, not 
more than two inches long and one inch in diameter. If 
one cannot be found suitable, a tinner will make one of 
the required size for a trifling charge. Make a cylinder 
of lead of the exact size to fit the tin box. This may be 
done as follows : Make a cylinder of wood of a size to fit 
the box and a little longer. Cut the cylinder down with 
a shoulder the depth of about a quarter of an inch and 
the length of the box. Roll a pieceof stiff writing paper 
round the whole of the cylinder and tie it with a string 
close to the thick part. Now you have a mould, into 
which you can pour melted lead. When the lead has 
cooled, saw off the piece of wood at the shoulder and 
you will have a cylinder of wood, covered with a coat of 
lead and it will answer as well as if it were made entirely 
of lead. If this description is not understood, you can 
make a cylinder of solid lead by boring an auger-hole in 
a block of wood and pouring in melted lead. Then you 
will have to make the box of a size to receive the lead 
cylinder. Fasten a piece of wire to the box in the man- 
ner of a bail to a bucket and another piece to the bottom 
of the box, and a piece to the lead cylinder. Make three 
holes in the edges of the blacking-box lid and fasten 
strings so as to make a scale-pan, as seen in the cut. 
Manipulation.—Attach the scale-pan to one end of the 
bar of wood, the tin box to the other, and the cylinder 
to the bottom of the box. Now fasten a string in the 
center of the bar of wood, by which you can suspend it 
and place nails or other small weights in the scale pan 
until there is a balance. Let the lead cylinder be im- 
mersed in a vessel of water as shown in the cut. 





Resuits.—The balance will be disturbed, the end with 
the cylinder and bucket going up, showing that it is 
lighter, or is buoyed up by the water with a certain force. 


scales, and the balance will be restored. If the tin box 


Principle.—Known as the principle of Archimedes, that 
the buoyant force of a liquid is equal to the weight of an 
equal bulk of the liquid it displaces. 

Application.—We make a practical application of this 
principle in the method of finding the specific gravity of 
a solid by first weighing it in air, then in water, then 
taking the difference and dividing the weight in air by it. 
The difference represents the weight of an equal bulk of 
water. Ifa body weighs 5 lbs. in air and 4 lbs. in water, 
the difference, 1 Ib. is the weight of a bulk of water 
equal to the bulk of the body. The body then weighs 
five times this, or in other words, its specific gravity is 5. 





CHARLES LEE. 





By K. E. HoGay, 





Nore.—This article can be used in three or four different ways 
It can be made the basis of an investigation exercise, the pupils 
bunting up and reporting al! they can find about the subject. It 
can be made to furnish material for several conversation exer- 
cises ; or it can be read and reproduced orally or in writing as a 
language exercise. 

Lee has always been a good fighting name. Several 
Lees figured in the early history of the country, and every 
school-boy has read of the Lee who surrendered to Grant. 
The subject of this sketch, however, did not belong to the 
historic Lees of Virginia, though he took so prominent a 
part in the Revolution. 

Charles Lee was English by birth. He had been an offi- 
cer in the British army and had also served for a while 
under the king of Poland. 

But he was dissatisfied. He thought his talents were 
greater than those of other men. He thought he should 
have been picked out for some very important position in 
the army. His superior officers did not value him at his 
own estimate. They did not take any special pains to ad- 
vance him. That was what made him se bitter against 
the British government. There is no doubt now that his 
love for America was merely hatred of England. Hatred 
of England because the English had made so little of him. 
But the Americans knew nothing of Lee’s motives. They 
believed him when he pretended that nothing but the love 
of liberty and of justice brought him across the sea. They 
were glad to have an educated soldier among them—one 
who had learned European methods of war in European 
battles. 

When the time came to choose a commander-in-chief, 
Lee’s friends were almost certain that he would receive the 
appointment. It was a terrible blow when the announce- 
ment was made that George Washington had been selected 
as leader. He accepted the lower position, however, and 
pretended to work with Washington, but from the first he 
was more a hindrance that a help to the great chief. 
Having passed the greater part of his life among highly 
educated people, he could not appreciate men like Putnam 
and Stark, and the other rough diamonds of the days that 
tried men’s souls. 

Most of all he disliked Washington and underrated his 
abilities. On several occasions Lee tried to perform some 


brilliant exploit, independently. Once or twice he had 
some success, and then his contempt for others and pride 
in himself became almost, if not quite, unendurable. 


His conduct at Monmouth was long a mystery. He was 
in command when the Americans began a disorderly re- 
treat. Washington came up just in time, rallied the flying sol- 
diers, made a fresh attack on the enemy, and won the day. 
If Washington could win, why should not Lee? Lee’s 
friends said that a subordinate officer misunderstood one 
of his orders, and supposed a retreat had been ordered. 
His enemies said that there was no misunderstanding 
about it: that he had ordered a retreat. He wrote some 
bitter letters to Washington shortly after, and soon found 
himself before a court-martial. 

By this time people did not have such high respect for 
him as at first. The court-martial sentenced him to sus- 
pension from the army for one year. He never rejoined it. 
He retired to his estate in Virginia, and passed the remain- 
der of his life among his books and his dogs. Years after- 
ward, it is said, Weshington tried to make friends again 
with Lee, but the latter steadily refused every offer. 

Among the documents left by Sir William Howe, was a 
paper, said to be in Lee’s handwriting, in which he gives 
the English commanders specific directions for conquering 
the colonies. Is the paper genuine? Who knows? Per- 
haps after all Arnold was not the only traitor. 


A REPRODUCTION STORY. 











An old Indian eighty years of age was returning from a 
long, cold ride. Suddenly, as he was passing a lake at the 
edge of a town, he heard a cry. Four boys had broken 
through the ice and were struggling in the water. He 
sprang to the ground and ran swiftly toward them. When 
about ten feet away the ice broke and the Indian went 
down. But he came up with a whoop and began crashing 


Now remove the cylinder from the water by lifting the | 11. ice before him with his fists. When he reached the 


boys one of them had become exhausted and lost his hold. 


be filled with water now, the other end of the scales will | The Indian seized him first, and with the help of another 
goup. The balance will be restored again if the cylinder | Indian, landed him safely on the shore. Each of the others 








After taking in all the states and territories in this 


be immersed in water. 


he also brought out safe and sound. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


A great many young teachers will teach their first schools this 
spring. Some areso anxious to teach that they will underbid 
some other teacher for the sake of getting a school. It isa serious 
mistake. A person sets his own markct value on himself, To 
underbid is to lower yourself in the estimation of the community 
which engages you, and it places a premium upon “ cheap teach- 
ers.” You are working against your own interests when you 
underbid.—-The Iowa Normal Monthly. 





To educate the reason we must proceed after the manner of 
Socrates. He called himseif the midwife of the mind. We must 
help the reason to come to birth. For this purp(se we must use 
the method of question and answer. It is slow but efficacious, 
Kant, in his treatise on logic, classifies the mothods of teaching 
under three heads: (1) acroamatic, where the professor simply 
teaches ; (2) erotetic, where both pupil and teacher ask questions ; 
(3) catechetical, where the teacher alone asks questions. It is the 
second of these which Kant prefers.—Oscar Browning. 


The question is asked: What would Massachusctts do with 
$1,152,116 from the Federal Treasury if the Blair bill should be 
enacted? It ought to be easy to answer it. Tho crying educa- 
tional need of Massachusetts is industrial schools. The teaching 
of “the three R’s” is not neglected. Thereis not a family so 
destitute that the children cannot learn to read and cipher. But 
there is little advantage in conferring book knowledge on clil- 
dren who do not know how to earn a living. The chances are 
that some of them wil! be made all the more dangerous to society. 
Every town should have its industrial school before it has a high 
school, and every city should have both day and evening indus- 
trial schools.—Springfleld Union, 


“* Called Back’ is one of the stories that Hugh Conway wrote 
before he died.”— New Orleans Picayune. None of his stories writ- 
ten since his death are equal to it in finish and strength. 


A very large part of what may truly be called education in its 
highest form is altogether lost sight of when pupils are taught 
with a view solely of pleasing the inspector or passing the examin- 
ation. Their minds are limited to a single groove, and this 
groove genera'ly far from an interesting one. They are crammed 
with technical details, and know little or nothing of their practi- 
cal value, and, what is more, they are thoroughly unable to apply 
these technical details to the wants of every-day life.—Education- 
al Weekly, Toronto. 


Nobody knows how to teach morality effectively without religion. 

Iam sorry to find the president of a great college declaring that 
there is no science of ethics, whereas I hold there has been such a 
science since the time of Socrates and Aristotle.—Dr. McCosh. 


We have made the State of Kansas, 
And to-day she stands complete— 
First in freedom, first in wheat ; 
And her future years will meet 
Ripened hopes and richer stanzas. 
— Tronquill,” Topeka, Kansas. 


Of all the plagues that afflict mortality, the venom of a bad book 
to weak people, and the charms of a foolish one to simple people, 
are, without question, the deadliest; and they are so far from be- 
ing redeemed by the too imperfect work of the best writers, that 
I never would wish to see a child taught to read at all, unless the 
other conditions of its education were alike gentle and judicious. 


Gibbon.—His is the worst English that was ever written by an 
educated Englishman. Having no imagination and little logic, he 
is alike incapable either of picturesqueness or wit; his epithets 
are malicious without point, sonorous without weight, and have 
no office but to make a flat sentence turgid. 

Voltaire.—His work is, in comparison with good literature, what 
nitric acid is to wine, and sulphuretted hydrogen to air. Literary 
chemists cannot but take account of the sting and stench of him; 
but he has no place in the library of a thoughtful scholar. 

It is every man’s duty to know what he is, and not to think of 
the embryo he was, nor the skeleton that he shall be.— Ruskin, in 
a recent letter. 


Greedy, selfish, unmanly capital takes the child from the school 
and play-groun4, and he is made to labor, I was taken out of bed 
at 4:30 A. M., to go to labor at the mill at 5 A. M.—Secretary Mc- 
Neill. 


I once knew a man who, when speaking, used to say in the 
space of half an hour, about as much as one could think of in half 
a minute. He would expand the subject so admirably that, while 
you listencd, you thought it was very wonderful; and, when he 
had done, you squeezed up the matter in your hand, and, lo! there 
was nothing. Oh, how one sighed for a solid inch of thought in lieu 
of acres of verbiage !—SPURGEON. 


God knows how many of your Greek lexicons and how much of 
your education was paid for by money that would otherwise have 
gone to the replenishing of a sister's wardrobe. The brother may 
have sailed out into resuunding sphere, but the sister watched him 
from the banks of privation.—Talmage. 


Boston has worn itself out. The artificial center of an unnatu- 
ral, sickly, exotic culture ever alien to the Amcrican soil, it has 
gone on studying, criticising, analyzing, till all the vigor and spon- 
taneity it may ever have possessed has utterly died out of it from 
pure inanition. The Nemesis of sterility has fallen upon its head 
in the second generation. It has cultivated men, fastidious critics, 
receptive and appreciative intellects by the thousand; but of 
thinkers, workers, originalitics, hardly now a single one.—Grant 
Allen. 

* Now, pa dear,” said a Hartford girl, “ you will do just one or 
two little crrands for me, to-day, won’t you?” 

“ Why, certainly, my dear.” 

“Oh, that’s cver so good a pa. You just match these seven 


“ All right, my dear. I'll remember the caramels.” And that 





was all he intended to remember.—Hartford Post. 


Pyesnap—De Jones, I had a terrible time last night. I was 
crossing the river and fell overboard. 

De Jones—Well, how did you get out? Could you swim? 

Pyesnap—Ob, yes, but then you know I have such a poor mem- 
ory. 

De Jones—Well, what's that got to do with your story ? 

Pyesnap—A great deal. I forgot I knew I could swim untii I 
had gone down twice! It was a narrow squeeze, I tell you !—Chi- 
cago Rambler. 








GENERAL EXERCISES. 


THE SEA, 








FOR A SCHOOL EXERC'SE. 


The following program was lately given atthe Yonkers High 
School. It is descriptive of the sea,and the theme embodied is 
clearly seen. It will, no doubt, suggest to many schools something 
novel in the way of Friday afternoon exercises, Such subjects as 
lakes and mountains, brooks and rivers, night, etc., admit of sim- 
ilar treatment. 


Mr. E. R. SHaw, Principal of the Yonkers High School. 


Piano solo—* The Song of the Sea.” 
Declamation. 
WHERE IS THE SEA ? 
Where is the sea ?—I languish here— 
Where is my own blue sea ? 
With all its barks in fleet career, 
And flags and breezes free. 





I miss that voice of waves which first 
Awoke my childhood’s glee ; 

The measured chime—the thundering burst— 
Where is my own blue sea ? 


Oh! rich your myrtle’s breath may rise, 
Soft, soft your winds may be; 

Yet my sick heart within me dies— 
Where is my own blue sea? 


I hear the shepherd's mountain flute— 
I hear the whispering tree ;— 
The echoes of my soul are mute : 
‘Where is my own blue sea ? 
—Mrs. Hemans. 
Declamation, 
APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There isa rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 


toll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore:—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unkrell’d, uncoffin’d, and un- 
known. 


His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him : thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee : the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals: 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ;— 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime —~ 
Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of the, Invisible !—even from outjthy slime 





The monsters of the deep are made: each zone 
Obeys thee :—thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward :—from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers: they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 
—BYRON, 


Declamation, 
TO sEA ! 


To sea ! to sea ! the calm is o’er, 
The wanton water leaps in sport, 
And rattles down the pebbly shore, 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaid’s pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar : 
To sea ! to sea! the calm is o'er. 


To sea! to sea ! our white-winged bark 

Shall billowing cleave its watery way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 

Break the caved Triton’s azure day, 
Like mountain eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 
The anchor heaves! The ship swings free, 
Our sails swell full! To sea! to sea! 

—T. L. BEDDOEs. 





Recitation. 
THE PARTING SHIP. 
Go, in thy glory, o’er the ancient sea, 
Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be, 
Fare-thee-well, bark, farewell ! 


Proudly the flashing billow thou hast cleft, 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song; 
Who now of storms hath dream or memory left ? 
And yet the deep is strong ! 


But go thou triumphing, while still the smiles 
Of summer tremble on the water's breast ! 
Thou shalt be greeted by a thousand isles, 
In lone, wild beauty drest. 


To thee a welcome breathing o’er the tide, 
The genii groves of Araby shall pour 

Waves that enfold the pearl shall bathe thy side, 
On the old Indian shore. 


Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 
O’er glassy bays wherein thy sails are furl’d, 
And its leaves whisper, as the winds sweep by, 
Tales of the elder world. 


Oft shall the burning stars of southern skies 
On the mid-ocean see thee chained in sleep, 

A lonely home for human thoughts and ties, 
Between the heavens and deep. 


Blue seas that roll on gorgeous coasts renown’d, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way 
Strange creatures of the abyss that none may sound, 
In thy"broad wake shall play. 


From hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear, 
Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flag to mark— 
Blessings go with thee on thy lone career! 
Hail, and farewell, thou bark ! 


A long farewell !—Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth ; 
Many are thine, whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth ! 


Some wilt thou leave beneath the plantain’s shade, 
Where through the foliage Indian sun looks bright; 
Some in the snows of wintry regions laid, 
By the cold nortbern light. 


And some, far down below the sounding wave, 

Still shall they lie, though tempests o’er them 
sweep ; 

Never may flower be strewn above their grave, 
Never may sister weep ! 

And thou—the billow’s queen—even thy proud form 
On our glad sight no more perchance may swell ; 

Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare-thee-well, bark ! farewell !—Mrs. HEMANS. 


Solo—“ My Love has gone a Sailing.” (Molloy). 
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Declamation. 
MY BRIGANTINE. 


Just in thy mould and beauteous in thy form, 
Gentle in roll and buoyant on the surge, 
Light as the sea-fow] rocking in the storm, 
In breeze and gale thy onward course we urge, 
My water-queen ! 
Lady of mine, 
More light. and swift than thou none thread the sea 
With surer keel or steadier on its path, 
We brave each waste of ocean-mystery, 
And laugh to hear the howling tempest’s wrath, 
For we are thine, 
My brigantine ! 
Trust to the mystic power that points thy way, 
Trust to the eye that pierces from afar ; 
Trust the red meteors that around thee play, 
And, fearless, trust the Sea-Green Lady’s star, 
Thou bark divine ! 


—JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 





Recitation, 
THE SEA FAIRIES. 


Slow sail’d the weary mariners, and saw, 
Betwixt the green brink and the running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ; and while they mused, 
Whispering to each other half in fear, 

Shrill music reach'd them on the middle sea. 


Whither away, whither away, whither away? fly no 
more. 
Whither away from the high green fields, and the happy 
blossoming shore ? 
Day and night to the billow the fountain calls; 
Down shower the gamboll'ng waterfalls 
From wandering over the lea: 
Out of the live-green heart of the dells 
They freshen the silvery crimson shells, 
And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea : 
O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 
Come hither to me and to me: 
Hither, come hither and frolic and play; 
Here it is only the men that wails ; 
We will sing to you all the day: 
Mariner, mariner, furl your sails, 
For here are the biissful downs and dales, 
And merrily, merrily carol the gales, 
And the spangle dances in bight and bay, 
And the rainbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the islands free; 
And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand ; 
Hither, come hither and see ; 
And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 
And sweet is the color of cove and cave, 
And sweet shall your welcome be: 
O hither, come hither, and be our lords, 
For merry brides are we: 
We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words: 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and jubilee : 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
When the sharp, clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea, 
Who can light on as happy a shore 
All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 
Whither away ? listen and stay; mariner, mariner, fly no 
more. —TENNYSON. 





Declamation. 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA, 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
The land upon our lee. 


O! for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry, 

But give to me the snowing breeze 

And white waves heaving high, 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free ; 

The world of water is our home, 

And many men are we, 





There’s tempest in your horned moon, 
And lightning in your cloud, 
And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud, 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free, 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage, the sea. 
—CUNNINGHAM. 


Quartet—‘“‘Oh! the Foaming Sea hath a Charm for Me.” 
(L. O. Emerson.) 


Deciamation. 

THE SEA—SONG OF GAFRAN. 
Watch ye well ! The moon is shrouded 
On her bright throne ; 

Storms are gathering, stars are clouded, 

Waves make wild moan. 

*Tis no night of hearth-fires glowing, 
And gay songs and wine-cups flowing, 
But of winds, in darkness blowing 

O’er seas unknown ! 


In the dwellings of our fathers, 
Round the glad blaze, 

Now the festive circle gathers, 
With harps and lays ; 

Now the rush-strewn halls are ringing, 

Steps are bounding, bards are singing, 

Ay ! the hour to all is bringing 

Peace, joy, or praise. 


Save to us, our night-watch keeping, 

Storm winds to brave, 
While the very sea-bird sleeping, 

Rests in its cave ! 
Think of us when hearths are beaming, 
Think of us when mead is streaming, 
Ye, of whom our souls are dreaming 

On the dark wave ! 

—Mrs. HEMANS. 


Duet—* Larboard Watch.” 


Declamation. 
STORM SONG. 


The clouds are scudding across the moon ; 
A misty light is on the sea ; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune, 
And the foam is flying free. 


Brothers, a night of terror and gloom 
Speaks in the clouds and gathering roar ; 
Thank God, He has given us broad sea room, 

A thousand miles from shore. 


Down with the hatches on those who sleep ! 
The wild and whistling deck have we; 

Good watch, my brothers, to-night we'll keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea! 


Though the rigging shriek in his terrible grip, 
And the naked spars be snapped away, 
Lashed to the helm, we'll drive our ship 
In the teeth of the whelming spray ! 


Hark ! how the surges o’erleap the deck ! 
Hark ! how the pitiless tempest raves ! 
Ah, daylight will look upon many a wreck 

Drifting over the desert waves. 


Yet, courage, brother! we trust the wave, 
With God above us, our guiding chart, 
So, whether to harbor or ocean-grave, 





Be it still with a cheery heart! 
—BaAYARD TAYLOR. 
Piano Solo—“ The Storm.” (Weber.) 
Recitation. 


Midnight—and still the storm raged wrathfully and hard, 

And deep in the trough of the heaving sea labor’d that 
vessel proud. 

There was darkness all around, save where lightning 
flashes keen 

Play’d on the crests of the broken waves, and lit the 
depths between. 


Around her and below, the waste of waters roar’d, 

And answered the crash of the falling masts as they cast 
them overboard. 

At every billow’s shock her quivering timbers strain, 

And as she rose on a crested wave, that strange ship 





pass’d again. 






And o’er that stormy sea she flew before the gale, 

Yet she had not struck her lightest spar, nor furl’d her 
loftiest sail. 

Another blinding flash, and nearer yet she seem’d, 

And a pale blue light along her sails and o’er her rigging 
gleamed. 


But it show’d no seaman’s form, no hand her course to 
guide, 

And to their signals of distress the winds alone replied. 
The Phantom Ship passed on, driven o’er her pathless way, 
But helplessly the sinking wreck amid the breakers lay. 


The angry tempest ceased, the winds were hushed to sleep, 

And calm and bright the sun again shone out upon the 
deep. 2 

But that gallant ship no more shall roam the ocean free ; 

She has reach’d her final haven, beneath the dark blue sea. 


And many a hardy seaman, who fears nor storm nor 
fight, 

Yet trembles when the Phantom Ship drives past his 
watch at night ; 

For it augurs death and danger ; it bodes a watery grave, 

With sea-weeds for his pillow—for his shroud, the 
wandering grave. 

—ANON, 


Solo—“* When the Tide Comes in.” (Harrison Millard.) 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The report of a recent and remarkable display of volcanic ac- 
tivity in the Sandwich Islands says that several earthquake shocks 
have been followed by the disappearance of the new lake at Hale- 
maumau, end the extinction of the fires in the crater of the vol- 
cano Kilauea, and that it is believed these phenomena are the 
precursors of a grand outbreak in the near future, either in Kila- 
uea or Mauna Loa. 

The little girl suffering from hydrophobia at Jackson, Mich., is 
to be sent to Paris for treatment. 

A Connecticut druggist fired four bullets into the body of a 
burglar who was forcing open his residence, 

A boy has been swindling the people of Somerville, Mass., by 
means of bogus telegrams. 

The Dominion budget for 1886 shows a retrenchment of $10,- 
000,000, 

It is said that at a recent dinner at the White House five kinds 
of wine and sixteen kinds of jokes were served. There was no 
music, very few flowers, and nota dull moment. Mr. Cleveland 
is establishing somewha* of a reputation as an entertainer. He 
makes his guests very happy, and sends them home early—a fact 
that pleases their wives. It seems to us that the number of wines 
could have been | ess. 

Eleven negroes were killed and ten wounded by the white mob 
in the court-room at Carrolton last week. None of the whites 
were injured. 


The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives has re- 
cently presented a report strongly urging an increase of appro- 
priations for war ships. The report takes a gloomy view of the 
situation, and believes that our coast cities are at the mercy of 
any second rate naval power. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has escaped from another trap set for him by the 
Conservatives. A resolution was introduced into the House of 
Commons demanding a distinct declaration of Mr. Gladstone with 
reference to his Irish policy. After a spirited discussion of the 
question, in which the Parnell party stood by Gladstone, the 
resolution was withdrawn, and the Government is left to its own 
time to deal with the Irish question. 


Greece has been turbulent for some time past, but no hostilities 
have broken out, nor is it anticipated they will, The truth seems 
to be, the Hellenic kingdom has been promised accessions of ter- 
ritory at various times, and hes grown tired of waiting, while the 
public feeling demands a movement against the Turks. The 
probability is that Greece will issue a protest against the present 
status, and wait the coming of a more favorable opportunity for 
striking a blow. 

Over two hundred bags of mail matter have now been recovered 
from the wreck of the Oregon, and a lighted buoy has been placed 
to mark where the steamer's hull lies. 


There is probably not the slightest truth in the newspaper story , 
that the scheme of settling Lrish troubles contemplates an outlay 
of £200,000,000. All other reports of a similar character are 
probably equally without foundation. The truce between the 
parties still continues, and political interest centers entirely on the 
Irish question. The Parnellites are conducting themselves with 
great discretion, and evidently do not intend to prejudice Mr. 
Gladstone's scheme before it has been proposed. 

Valuable ofl wells have been discovered in Egypt. The territory 
is not far from the Red Sea, and is easily accessible. 


The eighty-ninth anniversary of Emperor William's birthday 
was recently celebrated. The city was illuminated in the evening. 
The Emperor appeared at the windows of the palace and was re- 
ceived with vociferous greetings by enormous crowds. All the 
foreign sovereigns telegraphed their congratulations. Thousands 
of similar telegrams were received from all parts of the worid. 

A Pasteur patient has died. Whether he was killed by the mad 
wolf's bite or by the great doctor's treatment is a matter of spec- 
ulation. 

The project fora Roman Catholic University is likely to be 
successful. Six hundred thousand dollars of the $800,000 neces- 
sary to start the institution have already been raised, and the 








balance is practically secured, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The New Haven Board of Education has ordered that on days 
when a single session is given, on account of the storm, the four 
upper grades of the grammar schools shall not dismiss until one 
o'clock. Heretofore all grades were dismissed on such days, at 
noon. 

The Morgan Schoo! at Clinton, shows by its annual catalogue a 
membership of 236, 

The Ansonia High School graduated a class of eleven, on the 
26th inst., the largest class ever graduated. 

The New Haven schools will be represented at the Children’s 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at New York, by a large collection 
of drawings, models, etc. Arrangements have been made for a 
visit to the exhibition, April 3, by a large party from New Haven, 
at excursion rates, $1.75 for round trip. 

Eaton School, New Haven. 





A. B. FUrrEecp. 


IOWA. 


The Chickasaw County Institute began at New Hampton, 
March 22, with a large attendance. The reading circle work is 
being pushed with great vigor; it comprises fully two-thirds of 
all the teachers in the county. 

The Delaware County Teachers’ Association met at Delhi, 
March 6. Miss Ella L. Harris discussed “Games on the School 
Ground,” dwelling upon the necessity of large grounds, the bene- 
fit of swings, facilities for base-ball, and all games that develop 
muscle and activity. Miss Jessie Heath, ina paper on “ Kinder- 
garten Work,” gave some practical exercises for developing the 
faculties of young children. Mrs. Dunham, of Hopkinton, rea@ 
an essay on “ Examinations in Primary Grades ;"" Miss Mabel Jen- 
kins, of Greely, read a paper upon the same subject. Miss An- 
drews, of Hazel Green, read an essay on “Sunshine,” in which 
she touched upon several points in school management. Miss 
Jones, of Delhi, gave a class drill, illustrating some of Col. Park- 
er’s methods. Miss Jennie Phillips discussed “ School Govern- 
ment ;’’ Miss Cora A. Noble read an essay op “The Relation of 
the Parent to the Schoo.” A resolution in favor of a compulsory 
law was debated by T. J. Joseph, E. B. Porter, F. L. Jackson, F. 
F. Merriam, and others. Supt. Miller made a few closing remarks 
on “ Personal Improvement,” which he said should be the motto 
of every teacher during the year. The next mecting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Greely, April 17. 


MINNESOTA, 


The following institutes are appointed for April: 


DATE. County, PLACE. INSTRUCTORS, 
April 5, Faribault, Blue Earth City, 8. R Sprague, W. M. 
April 5, Olmsted, Rochester, T. H. Kirk, 8. Niles, 

D, Stewart. 

April 5, McLeod, Hutchinson, ar McC a E, K. 
April 5, Nicollet, St. Peter, Cc. We a. Y iierde, Be C. 
April 12, Rock, Luverne, J. al McCleary, 8. E. 

‘a gue. 
April 12, Steele, Owatonna, 7. Kirk, 8. Niles. 
April 12, Becker, Detroit, C., W. G. Hyde, E, 
ye 
April 19, Martin, Fairmont, J.T MeCleary, 8. E, 
April 19, Carver, Norwood, a , Kirk, 8. Niles. 
April 19, Wadena, Verndale, C: Ww. G, Tiyde, BE. K. 
Jacques. 
April 26, Jackson, Jackson, = ‘MeCleary, 8. E. 
April 26, Lincoln, Lake Benton, = He Kirk. 8. Niles. 
April 26, Morrison, Little Falls, C._W. G. Hyde, E. K. 


Jacques. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


This year has witnessed quite a change in the running of the 
schools in all New Hampshire towns not under special act of the 
Legislature. By the town system under the old law, each town 
might elect at its annual meeting a superintendent of schools. 
In some cases towns would elect a committee of three who would 
perform the duties of the superintendent. The duty of the com- 
mittee was to examine teachers, and grant them certificates of 
qualification ; visit schools and have general supervision of them, 
and report to the town their condition annually. 

Under the new law, each town “shall elect a board of educa- 
tion, consisting of three, whose duty it shall be to both examine 
and hire the teachers, and have complete control of the schools.” 
Before this law each town was divided into districts. For in- 
stance: A town of 1,200 population, on an average, would have 
ten districts, each district electing a prudential committee, whose 
duty it was to hire the teacher for his district, and provide board, 
ete. Hiring the teacher before being examined by the superin- 
tendent was a source of great trouble, as a rejection of the can- 
didate for non-qualification would frequently place the teacher 
and prudential committee in a very unpleasant attitude. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Supt. JACOBUS was called upon to address the pupils of the 
New Brunswick night schools, Thursday evening, March 19. He 
talked to them very ¢ffectively of success in life.——The pupils of 
the Livingston Ave. High School (New Brunswick) publish a very 
attractive monthly called The Advocate. It is edited by members 
of the school, and contains among other good things outlincs of 
Supt. Jacobus’s talks to the classes, 

There has been considerable trouble in the State Reform School, 
at Jamesburg, caused by difficulties between the Protestants and 
Catholics. The Assembly have taken the matter in hand.—The 
Legislature, finding that the Compulsory law has not been en- 
forced during the past year, have requested the State Superin- 
tendent to ascertain the reason. 


NEW YORK. 


During the present school year, the South Side (Suffolk Co.) 
Teachers’ Association has been thoroughly alive. Its first meet- 
ing, held at Patchogue, proved so profitable that it was yoted to 
hold an extra meeting in Jan. Pres..C. 0, Roberts called 








practical benefit, the association voted that another extra meet- 
ing be held at Islip, March 6. On the appointed day, about thirty 
teachers responded to the call of the president. After the usual 
preliminary exercises, the Journal was read by the editor, sub- 
ject: “ Humor and Poetry.” Prin. W. E. Gordon gave a pointed 
address on the subject, “Our Teachers’ Institute.” He said that 
our institute conductors had given us much of the what and of 
the how, but little or none of the why. Asan outcome of his ad- 
dress, the association moved that the commissioners be asked to 
invite the conductors of our next institute to give instructions in 
psychology. Prin. G. H. Davis read a most suggestive paper 
upon “ Reading.” Prin. H. L. Moore, with home apparatus, pre- 
sented his method of teaching mathematical geography. It was 
one of the best object lessons that has been given before the Suf- 
folk Co. association in years. Prin. E. H. Hulse opened the dis- 
cussion “* Imperfect Lessons.” He said that poorly recite] lessons 
were too often the result of poorly assigned lessons; that the 
question concerning imperfect lessons is whether or not the pupil 
has done his best to accomplish the work assigned. If he has, 
then his lesson should not be regarded as imperfect. As incen- 
tives to honest work he would urge that faithful work is the pu- 
pil’s duty, not only to himself and parents, but to his teacher, and 
community, and state. The question “ Should the District Fur- 
nish the Text-Books,”” was discussed by E. H. Hamill, M.D., of 
Islip, and Mr. Putney, of Brentwood. Much the strongest argu- 
ments were offered in favor of the affirmative. The association 
edjourned to meet in May. 


Pro. N. B. WEBSTER lectured at Yonkers, April 2, on “ The 
Wonders of Chemistry.” On the 9th, Mr. Anthony Comstock will 
lecture on “* The Foes to Moral Purity.”” These are the conclud- 
ing lectures in a course given for the benefit of the W. C. T. U. 
Building Fund. 


The following from the report of Supt. L. T. Cole, Port Ley- 
den, contains some valuable suggestions : 

As the office of School Commissioner now exists, it might better 
be abolished than retained. Itisa thing of looseness! It does not 
fulfill the purpose of its establishment people may elect to 
the office a man of no preparation for its duties. Indeed, the 
may elect an oneness ty ignorant man. The incumbent is boun 
= no rigid system a 

ean less than a 
a mere formality. His visitations ot schools may be ET tian 
short calls, or they may be alto; wanting. The commissioner 
may expend a large portion of his time in other work than that 
for which he was elected. 

The teacher of drawing at the Glen’s Falls Summer School will 
be Prof. N. P. Smith, of Brooklyn, instead of Prof. White, as 
announced last week. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. EuGENE C. BRANSON has resigned the principalship of the 
Wilson Graded School, to accept the superintendency of the 
schools of Athens,Ga. Mr. Branson’s career has been quite a 
brilliant one. A graduate from Trinity College, he was appointed 
principal of the Raleigh Graded School, but resigned to takea nor- 
mal course in the Nashville University. After graduating with 
honors from there, he organized the Murfreesboro Graded School, 
taught history and geography in Franklin State Normal School, 
was elected superintendent of the Wilson school, and now has 
been chosen from among applicants from several states to super- 
intend the schools of Athens, Ga. May success continue to follow 
him. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The State Teachers’ Association will hold their annuai meeting 
at Allentown, July 3, 4,and 5, program to be announced here- 
after.—Supt. Stettler, of Slatington, has been honored by an 
appointment making him Chief Burgess. By faithful service in 
the schools he has shown his fitness for a place of trust.——Prin. 
Jas, W. Elliott, of Orbisonia Graded School, announces the open- 
ing of the spring term, April 5, and several other matters of in- 
terest concerning his well-regulated school. 

VERMONT. 


It is said that the district schools are not helding their own, but 
out of the towns which voted at the recent elections on the adop- 
tion of the town system as a substitute for the district, only four, 
so far as heard from, gave it their support. It takes a long time 
to overcome well-established prejudices. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Educational interest is increasing rapidly. Normal schools are 
being extensively organized for the benefit of the teachers. Special 
attention is being given to “ Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing.” Prof. W. M. Blair and Ex. Co. Supt. J. N. David will teach 
an eight weeks’ normal, at Salem, and Prof. C. C. Showalter will 
normal and training school at West Union. 
Prof. J. B. Fowler and County Supt. Kile will also conduct one 
at Lumberport.—Parkersburg has a Chautauqua circle, com- 
posed of sixteen members. Meetings are held semi-monthly.— 
The state university was never ina more flourishing condition, 
nor had a larger attendance than at the present time. 

FOREIGN—JAPAN. 


Of all the works of civilization which the Emperor has accom- 
plished in little over a quarter of a century, none should call for 
the gratitude of the nation more than the work of education 
among his subjects. It was only fifteen years ago that the educa- 
tion of Japanese boys consisted of mere verbal repetitions of the 
works of Mencius and Confucius, together with monotorous 
trainings in penmanship, which was considered as a kind of art. 
In 1872, however, the government began a mighty change in the 
system of common schools. Tables and benches were substituted 
for low stands and straw mats. Blackboards were introduced. 
Children were to be taught in readers which were intelligible to 
them, and also in arithmetic, before considered as an art only 
fitted for tradesmen. Thus the nonsensical politics and philoso- 
phies of the Chinese sages were replaced by the translations of 

:. ilson’s readers and Cornell's geographies. Normal schools were 
established all over the country to train teachers for these schoo's. 
And what has been done thus far? The last statistics give us the 
following numerals for the number of common schools, teachers, 
and pupils throughout the country: Schools, 29,081 ; teachers, 
84,765 ; pupils, 3,004,137. Connected with these we have 173 high 
schools, with 984 teachers and 13,132 its; and 84 normal 
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schools, with 713 teachers and 6,368 pupils of both sexes. There 
are also two universities—the Tokio University and the Imperial 





meeting on Jan. 30, at Amytiville. Tt was an occasion of so m 


University of Engineering, and colleges devoted to the study of 
special sciences. 


PERSONALS, 


Prog. T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, of Beloit College, State Geologist 
of Wisconsin, and United States Geologist, has been called to the 
presidency of the Wisconsin State University. 

Miss CHAMBERLAIN is called a “professional beauty.” If beauty 
is getting to be a profession, there is no need of some of us news- 
paper fellows struggling along in poverty any longer.—Burling. 
ton F'ree Press. 

Pror. Rost. M. Smiru, the able superintendent of the Orlando 
public school, Florida. took an active part in the Chautauqua ex- 
ercises at DeFuniak Springs, and was instrumental! in forming the 
new State Teachers’ Association. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD writes to a Boston friend that he will soon 
make a last visit to America—not, however, on a lecturing tour, 
though possibly he may be induced to lecture once in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. He intends to arrive in May, spend- 
ing the summer here in a social way, and returning in August, 
At present he is on the Continent. 

The Bostonians recently celebrated the sixty-seventh birthday 
of their most esteemed and best-liked critic, Mr. E. P. WatPPcr, 
whose intellectual powers show no sign of diminution, dullness, 
or decay. He richly deserves the Bostonian tributes. 


HERMAN COLLITzZ, PH.D., who will soon enter upon the duties 
of associate professor of German language and literature at Bryn 
Mawr College, is a native of Hanover and a graduate of Gottin- 
gen and Berlin. 

Mr. CARLO VENEZEANI, a doctor of philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, has been appointed instructor in Italian and 
Spanish in the Boston University, to succeed the late Dr. Torri- 
celli, 


WILLIAM DOWNING MACKEY, A.M., PH.D., late professor of 
ancient languages in Delaware College, died at Newark, Del.. 
March 4, 1886, 

The many readers of Wa. M. Girrin's articles in the JouRNAL 
will be glad to hear that his publishers, A. 8. Barnes & Co., are 
getting ready to print the seventh edition of his book, “* How Not 
to Teach, The Way to Teach, and Lessons in Number,” in one 
volume. Every teacher in the land should have a copy of it. 
We heartly recommend it to the members of all reading circles, 
Mailing price, 35 cents. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








New York City business men will soon have an excellent repre- 
sentation at Sing Sing and Auburn. Almost every part of public 
service is under suspicion except the educational department. 
Why are not the teachers suspected of taking bribes? Why is not 
the secret police force shadowing our leading superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, expecting to find some great misappro- 
priation of funds? The question is worth thinking about. 

Is there any more humiliating thought to the honorable people 
of New York than that it is possible for men whose business con- 
sists in debauching other men, or in shielding criminals and mak- 
ing crime profitable, to secure high places in the government of 
the first city in the Western Hemisphere? The picture that is 
being presented of the condition of city politics is absolutely 
nauseating to decent men. And yet it is your decent but indiffer- 
ent men who are responsible for it. 

When the city government is divorced from the whiskey influ- 
ence its administration will be better. 

The wealthy citizens of New York could not render their city a 
greater service than by placing funds at the disposal of the ladies 
and gentlemen who are managing the free circulating library, for 
the purpose, not of making investments in buildings, but of orga- 
nizing throughout the city small, economically managed circu- 
lating libraries. Itis only in this way that the people can be 
reached at their homes; and there are few agencies that can serve 
them better in the long run than the best literature carried to 
their doors. 


COMMISSIONER Woop makes a good point against electing the 
members of the Board of Education. If this is done, he says, 
** we shall soon have another board like the Board of Aldermen, 
with some of the members keeping barrooms or receiving stolen 
goods.” One such board as that which disgraces the City Hall is 
as much as this community can stand. 


All sorts of excuses are invented for creating new offices under 
political control. It is now proposed to create an interpreter of 
the city court at $2,000 a year. Now the chances are that an 
interpreter is not often needed in that court, and that when there 
is occasion for one his services could be obtained at a fixed rate 
per day, so that at least $1,000 would be saved to the taxpayers. 
Suppose a proposition should be made to help a teachers’ associ- 
tion $2,000 worth, would it be entertained? Under no circum- 
stances, since it would not be possibile to manipulate the associa- 
tion, or use the money for political purposes. As long as public 
offices are considered as giving opportunities for private stealin:, 
so long wil! the best interests of this city suffer. Schools, properly 
taught, are the best safeguards against crime. Without them, 
our city wou!d soon not be worth living in. 

School Inspector Dr. Ward presented silver medals to the classes 
of Primary School No. 27, in East Forty-second street, as rewards 
for perfecting themselves in politeness, courtesy, and disciplinc. 


A practical course in microscopic botany for men and women 
will open in April at the New York College of Pharmacy. 

The B 1st boys of Public School No. 15, Brooklyn, publish an 
interesting monthly paper, The Journal. The March number, be- 
sides two pages of school notes, contains an article on “* Magne- 
tism and the Martiner’s Compass,”’ by Professor P. H. Vander 
Weyde. 


The closing exercises by the free school of drawing of the Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen occurred last Friday. 
The day was given to an exhibition of drawings, and the rooms 
at No. 18 East Sixteenth street were filled with friends and patrons 
of the school. More than 400 designs, free-hand, mechanical, and 
architectural, and fifty. models were exhibited. These were t!¢ 





work of 400 pupils. 
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LETTERS 


WANTED—BUILDING PLANs.—A little town in the north- 
eastern part of South Carolina, which is thoroughly alive 
to the importance of its school interests, and which is hon- 
estly trying to ap up with the improvements in educa- 
tion, wants to build a new academy, and would be glad to 
have ae of i and — —— = - 
this su . n ngs or designs w any of the 
friends of election feel to contribute would be 
most received. The building is to be of wood, 
adapted to the ction of both sexes, costing not more 
than $1,500, and having at least two rooms. Our great de- 
sire is to have some of those features which — 
have shown to be desirable. E. R. Doyle. 


Westminster, Oconee Co., S. C. 








How MANy VoTES?—How many votes has Mr. John 
Sherman (President pro tempore of the Senate and Senator 
from Ohio). For instance, suppose a question should come 
before the Senate, and, after the Senate has been canvassed, 
it is found the vote will stand 38 to 37. Now has Sherman 
he feeling so dis , a right to call some other member ot 
the body to the chair, step down and cast his vote with the 
minority, pay ty the vote 38 to 38, and, then re- 
suming his seat, have the casting vote and thereby cause 
the minority to gain by a vote of 38 to 39 ? . 2 


By the Constitution, ‘‘ each Senator shall have one vote.”’ 
No state, without its consent, shall be deprived of equal 
suffrage in the Senate. - 

No Senator can hold any office under the U.S. If John 
Sherman is a Senator, he can hold no other office than to 
preside over the Senate. He is not Vice-President of the 
U.S. by the Constitution. By an act of Congress of 1792, 
Sherman, as President of the Senate, would be President of 
the U.S in case of the death of Cleveland, until the elec- 
tion of another President. Mr. Hoar’s bill will change all 
that, if it becomes a law. 

The Constitution makes the Vice-President president of 


the Senate, but it does not make the President of the Senate 
Vice-President. 


A Vice-President may be impeached, but cannot be ez- 
pelled. A Senator may be expelled, but cannot be im- 
peached. A Vice-President must be a “natural born 
citizen.’’ Nine years of citizenship is enough for a Senator 
to be eligible. Mr. Sherman draws $8,000 salary as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but does not draw besides the Senator’s 
salary of $5,000. 

Mrs. Sherman has not two husbands—one a Senator and 
the other a Vice-President. If the Senator were to die and 
go to heaven, the President of the Senate would get there, 
too. 

No one man can cast two votes on one question. Nostate 
can cast three senatorial votes. If all this is not so, it ought 


to be, N. B. WEBSTER. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


A NoTABLE LETTER.—The following letter from the Rey. 
R. H. Quick, of England, to Col. Parker deserves a wide 
reading. Mr. Quick is well known in this country as an 
able educational writer, but especially as the author of 
“ Educational Reformers ”’: 


Co. PARKER: Dear Sir—I have just been reading your 
“Talks on Teaching,” and must give m the pleasure 
have been with 


of writing to you, to say how delighted 
the book. You have made me share = own enthusiasm 
= — of teaching, as you did your subordinates 
at Quincy. 

I see a writer in the U.S. fears that your school may be 
flooded with Parkerism. I heartily there were 
“ fears” of the kind in this country. ‘‘ Parkerism”’ would 
cure our elemen' schools of some of their radical de- 
fects. We are stifled by machinery, and our teachers care 
for nothing but get a high percen of “ ” at 
the year’s end. Children are not to think, or if 
they do, the schoolmaster has nothing to do with it. His 
business is to teach them to read, write and ci 
aiming at nothing beyond, he rarely gets these done 
Pea T° “¥ that ‘th My been 
_ “ alu sorry e cy t 
so little observed in this country. 

ae eT ne ag and have a good deal 
of work not connected with schools, but I peme to give the 
printer something to do yet in connection education. 

Yours very truly, 


R. H. Quick. 


Notice the earnest commendation of Col. Parker’s work ; 
also the statement that English schools are stifled by 
machinery, and that English teachers care for nothing but 
getting high percentages of passes at the end of the year. 
Then follows one of the most remarkable statements we 
have ever seen concerning educational work anywhere out- 
side the Chinese empire or barbarous nations, “‘ Children 
are not expected to think!” Then what is a school for? 
Why has it any apology for life? Why not overturn the 
whole machinery? Are we really living in the nineteenth 
century, or is it a dream ? 

“Tf they do think,” Mr. Quick continues, “‘ the school- 
master has nothing todo with it.”” Then who in the world 
has? Perhaps a poor, innocent, untaught British school- 
boy looks up to the vast expanse of the heavens, and the 
stars, taking pity on him, teach his benighted mind to 
reason and conclude. Perhaps the sweet English daisies 
whisper words of wonderful thought —somehow—some- 
where he learns the divine art of thinking, but not from 
his teacher—that is not his business ; he is too busy with 
reading and rules, arithmetic and averages, philosophy and 
passes, to attend to such commonplace work as teaching a 
child to think and investigate for himself. 


A me tg PR ene —— one merit, at Melty 
e old-time — which man our own. oo 
our fine graded schools. lack-thar was the indi ual at- 
tention bestowed on the pupils. If we staid away from 
school a week, on our return we opened our arithmetics 
just where we left off, and went to work—no skips, no 
cause for anxiety over what had been done in our absence. 
The teacher us by our first names, mended our 
quills, showed us personally how to work our sums, and 
set us copies, giving us good advice meanwhile, or making 
friendly inquiries. While 1 do not by any means approve 
of the old methods of instruction, I still think that much 
good resulted from the personal contact between pupil and 
teacher. Whyisthere not more of this to-day? Is th 
—— in the system or the teachers ? . as 
na. 


It is possible for teachers to become personally acquainted 
with the pupils. But false ideas of order keep many from 
doing so. Their motto is, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
In a certain graded school was once a primary teacher who 
used to bestow a great deal of attention on her pupils, in- 
dividually. It came natural to her. She was interested in 
each one, and couldn’t help showing it. She passed around 
among them as they worked, bestowing little motherly 
touches here and there, straightening up bent backs, tying 
up loosened ribbons and apron-strings, helping on the over- 
coats and comforters in cold weather, and making each one 
of the thirty little ones in her room feel that she had a very 
special interest in him or her. But alas! her room was not 
always quiet. The little workers sometimes became so ab- 
sorbed that they forget where they were, and fixed them- 
selves in real comfortable positions. Sometimes they 
whispered. And they did ask a great many questions. 
After a while the teacher was promoted (?) to the ad- 
vanced department, and “an excellent disciplinarian”’ 
succeeded her. What atime she did have in reducing 
those children to order! Howshe kept them in, stood 
them on the floor, and contrived various ingenious pun- 
ishments when they got “out of position,” whispered, 
and otherwise misbehaved! At last she secured what she 
desired—splendid order and perfect recitations—but no 
love from the children. Their teacher showed no interest 
in them, and they had no motive in trying to please her. 
Their lessons became tasks, and they hated them. They 
became petulant, dishonest, and rude, a natural result of 
relentless “system,” carried out by unfeeling machines. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC.—There is one practice that teach- 
ers might possibly have some influence in abolishing, if they 
would take the matter in hand. That is “school A 
On the day after the school-meeting, trustees expect to 
besieged, and by dickering, to engage a pretty cheap teacher 
among so many applicants. Let the teachers show the 
trustees that the ones are not among the “hunters,” 
but depend upon their reputation to b offers. That 
they can find these teachers by applying to the commission- 
ers. The teachers may leave their names and qualifications 
(which the commissioners usually know) with those officers 
rather than further reduce the w: and disgrace the Fe 
fession by “hunting” and underbidding. T. F. 


REGENTS’ QUESTIONS.—Allow me to correct a false im- 
pression given by “J. H. J.”’ in “ What is required of teach- 
ers,” under “ Letters,” in your issue of Feb. 6, 1886, where 
a teacher, referring to the ee ape of grammatical rules, 
says: We are obliged to teach such use of it as we do that 
our pupils may pass the Regents’ examinations.” The Re- 

nts’ questions do not for rules, but, on the other 
om invariably say, when giving words to be parsed, “ The 
rule of syntax is not required.” 

AN OLD TEACHER. 


THE LABORER’s REMEDY.—Your comments on the recent 
London riot do not seem to me to deal with the worst feat- 
ures of the case. It is to be tted that workingmen do 
not adopt more ful methods of onging attention to 
their wrongs and sufferings; but that English working- 
people are wron, and despoiled, and kept rand igno- 
rant and improvident by the unjust and iniquitous institu- 
tions of their country, cannot be denied. The land of Eng- 


and | land is held 5 Ap few, the many being thus deprived of the 


natural right 


labor, except on such conditions and at such 
times as the 


class may dictate. No English laborer, un- 
less endowed with extraordinary energy, can hope to raise 
himself to independence ; hence his contented ignorance and 
his improvidence. Asa result of the recent outbreak the gov- 
ernment has taken steps to furnish employment on _ public 
works. Can riots be wholly condemned when they thus ap- 
to be, in England, the Ww effective method of procur- 
ae bread for the starving? The conditions of true educa- 
tion, physical, mental, and moral, will be furnished to the 
men, women, and children of England when they are al- 
lowed the t to work and to receive the fruits of their 
labor, bi therewith the power to improve their sur- 
roundings. njust institutions, a monopoly of wealth and 
power, tend to produce an environment of Pp nching poverty 
and squalor for the masses, which naturally educates them 
into vice, dishonesty, improvidence, and servile dependence. 
These evil influences can never be counteracted by the 
teaching of catechisms in board-schools, or even by the most 
enlightened and faultless system of mere school-room edu 
cation. A TEACHER. 


Many ofthe poorare poor because they don’t know enough 
to be better. There are countless instances of men who 
have risen from the most hopeless surroundings to positions 
of influence, simply because they saw something to be done 
and knew how to doit. It is the ignorant farmer who toils 
to no advantage, that cannot pay his rent. It is the laborer 
that works simply as a machine that is down-trodden ; as 
soon as he knows how to better his condition he will not 
submit to oppression. And, again, when he learns to labor 
intelligently, he becomes valuable to his employers ; it is to 
their interest to give him a chance to work. Labor and 
capital are not antagonistic, but correlative. The world is 
overburdened with helplessness, it needs strong muscles, 





guided by sound brains, and the schools can supply them. 


A TEACHER WuHo LIKED TEACHING.—She said that she 
found the school-room “so pleasant,” she “loved teaching,” 
and “‘ loved the dear little children.” I visited her school ; 
the children smiled when I entered, and continued smiling, 
having apparently nothing else to do. The reading class 
was called. The pupils read around in rotation, the greater 
portion of the class perfectly unconcerned about ‘‘the place’> 
until it came their turn. The teacher or some member of 
the class pronounced the words the pupils did not know. 
When she turned to correct some unruly one in the seats, 
(and nearly all of them were unruly), the readers stopped 
and took in the situation. If they forgot where the place 
was when ready to begin again, the teacher told them and 
they went happily on. At the close of the play the teacher 
asked, ‘‘ What have you been reading about?” “A wasp,” 
answered one or two. ‘“‘ What isa wasp?” “An animal,” 
was answered faintly. “No, it is an insect,” sweetly re- 
plied the teacher, as she dismissed the class. I sighed and 
hoped that few teachers loved their pupils if this was the 
way they showed their love. But is it not a shame that 
such teachers are to be found in our school-rooms? Why 
are they allowed to be there ? A. 8. 


Wherever such a teacher is continued among the licensed 
teachers of a county, after the commissioner has visited her 
school and observed her work, it may be inferred that that 
officer is not conscientiously working for the best interests 
of the children, or else he is not a competent supervisor. It 
would be no evidence of charity to let her go on, with the 
hope that she would learn from experience ; she will ac- 
complish inestimable damage before she gains, if she ever 
does, any idea of the proper work of the school-room. In 
view of such cases as this, it is not to be wondered at that 
some school-boards are so exacting. For instance, in a cer- 
tain city teachers are required to be in their places ata 
quarter of nine, or a substitute steps in and remains during 
the day, at the regular teacher’s expense. They are for- 
bidden to use a text-book during the recitation, and a speci- 
fied number of pages must be covered in a given time. 


Such exactions are very humiliating to an energetic, con- 
scientious teacher, but as long as the profession harbors 
sinecures the public will take some measures to insure 
themselves from loss, 

MEASURING AND Division.—I can see that number is 
quantity limited by ones, the unit being a tenth, a half, 


a one, a two, a ten, and so on; that the object of limiting 
is to make the quantity definite by measuring it with any 
known unit whatsoever ; that division is such measuring- 
nothing more. 

Now, if all linear extension ib nature was spaced off 
into determinate lengths, as the markings upon a yard- 
stick divide it into such lengths, it is evident that there 
would at once be no use for yard-sticks, and the like. 
Without such a condition of things, we are forced to apply 
some definite linear unit to the indefinite distance to 
be measured, the process being division, the result being a 
quotient. With a definite linear unit, of any length what- 
soever, as the line AB (A -.. B), we measure the 
line C ° . D; the result is found to be 2 AB’s, 
the length of one line being relatively determined in 
lengths of the other. Suppose, however (and what’s to 
hinder ?), we regard the line CD as the measure unit, and 
the line AB as the line to be measured. Applying CD to 
AB, we find AB to be one half CD, the indefinite quantity 
again being relatively determined in terms of the measure 
unit. In short, in one instance the divisor is less than 
the dividend ; in the other, the reverse is true. 

Now, has not the lack of need for such mechanical appli- 
ances and operations in the case of ‘‘ number measuring,” 
involved us in some errors? Since every number, what- 
ever it may be, may be regarded as an aggregation of 
units, of some kind, why a convenient measure unit may 
be had in one or one group of such units. In which case it is 
clear that the divisor will always be less in value than the 
dividend. But while this may be the case, is it always 
necessarily the case? 6+2, means 6 measured by 2: but 
does not 2+6 mean 2 measured by 6? and cannot this be 
done? If not, then line CD cannot be used to measure the 
shorter line, AB. 2 measu by 6, makes the two deter 
minate, as one-third of six. Now for the question: Can a 
number be divided by a larger number, or, what is the 
same, can a fraction be divided by a greater whole num- 
ber? If not, then division is not a process of measuring. 
Then, what is measuring? It cannot be both partitioning 
and division, unless x can be both y and no x—y. 

EUGENE CUNINGHIM. 











All measurement is division, but it does not follow that 
all division is measurement ; for 2+6 may mean 2-6—that 
is, divide 2 units into 6 equal parts, and take one of these 
parts, or divide 1 unit into 6 equal parts, and take two of 
these parts; and this operation can in no sense be called 
measuring two units by 6 units as a standard. 

If Mr. C. holds that this analysis of 2-6 does not correctly 
represent the idea of 2+6 because the division sign is not 
to be used except between units of the same kind, how will 
he put the problem: “ Divide two apples among 6 boys’’? 
On the face of it, this is a kind of division, however it may 
be put, but it cannot be called measuring the quantity to 
be divided, for there is no known unit of a like kind to be 
applied. Very evidently, then, partitioning cannot be a 
process of measuring. It seems clear, therefore, that divi- 
sion is not always a process of measuring, although meas- 
suring is always a process of division, and that a number 
cannot really be divided bya larger number, though it may 
be measured thereby, but that only by first using the larger 
in one way or another as a dividend. E. D. 8. 


Purity, vitality, and richness are given to the blood by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


We Two ALONE IN Europe. By Mary L. Ninde. With 
Grieiaal Illustrations. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & 


aa is a narrative of travel in Europe of two girls, un- 
escorted. The subject is one that has been written of many 
times, but the field is so large that there is room for more. 
In the present instance the interest commences at the very 
outset and continues throughout. These girls are self- 
willed, and leave New York, contrary to the expressed 
wishes of their friends. They go to England first, then to 
Scotland and to Ireland. They leave from Queenstown for 
Germany, after which they go to Italy. From here they 
travel north to Norway, and thence to Russia. After see- 
ing Moscow, they take the train for Paris, which they see 
in midwinter. Egypt came next on their program, and 
after doing it pretty well, they go to Palestine and visit 
Jerusalem, and several other places famed in biblical his- 
tory. Turkey came next in order, after which Athens was 
seen, and they called on Dr. Schlieman, the discoverer of 
ancient Troy. Their European trip ended in Paris, during 
the summer, and while there they visited Victor Hugo. 
‘The customs and people of each place they stopped at have 
been described in a simple, readable, interesting manner, 
mostly by short anecdotes, and the whole story is so enter- 
taining that one, while reading it, makes a very pleasant 
European tour, in his imagination. Besides the entertain- 
ment it gives, it will be a good lesson in history. 


KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; OR, THE BLACK BROTHERS. 
A Legend of Stiria. By John Ruskin, M.A. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 20 cents. 

This is one of the books in the series of Classics for Chil- 
dren published by this house. It was written many years 
ago by Mr. Ruskin, at the request of a little girl, soley for 
her own amusement. It is a fairy tale, pointing the moral 
of the ultimate success of honesty, humility, and kindness, 
and that the wicked and avaricious may prosper for a time, 
only to make more keen the eventual downfall and de- 
struction. The three brothers are Hans, Schwartz, and 
Gluck. Gluck is the youngest and is made the servant of 
his brothers, who treat him very cruelly. The brothers 
prosper very well for a time, till the Southwest Wind ap- 
pears to them in the form of a man, and solicits their hos- 
pitality, which they refuse. From this dates their misfor- 
tune, and they are finally reduced to poverty. Gluck hasa 
conversation with the King of the Golden River, which he 
tells to his brothers, who decide to go upon an expedition 
to the Golden River. Hans goes first, but fails in his en- 
deavor ; Schwartz follows, with a like result ; finally Gluck 
goes and succeeds. The story is told in a style adapted to 
please the young readers, while instructing them in the 
use and meanings of words. It is nicely printed in clear, 
large type, and neatly bound in boards. 


A SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Prepared for use in 
the Public Schools of Ithaca, N. Y. By Supt. C, T. 
Fester. 

This little book, in pamphlet form, contains in about 
seventy-five pages, all the fundamental principals of gram- 
mar, presented in a concise, yet comprehensive manner. 
The definitions are logical and pointed, the arrangement 
natural and'easy. Thus we find that the author has con- 
densed into three pages all that it is necessary to know and 
teach of the adjective, and, in two pages, all about the 
adverb. Examples illustrating the use in a sentence, and 
formulas for parsing are given after each chapter on one of 
the parts of speech. Supt. Foster is a thorough school-man 
and fully understands the requisites of the school-room, 
and he has presented here a handbook on grammar that 
will prove of the utmost value to the teacher in lieu of the 
regular text-book. It is well and neatly printed on fine 
paper. 

THE CITIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By ieee Shepard. 
New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. $1. 

Admitting that there is nothing new cae the sun, it is 
very evident that there is a way of putting things which 
gives them every appearance of newness. The facts con- 
cerning these cities are all to be found in histories or in re- 
portsof recent archeological research,but the wayin which 
these were stated made it almost impossible for the ordinary 
young student to gain a very vivid impression of their appear- 
ance.The author of the present work, after patiently glean- 
ing the facts, has so skillfully presented them thata glow- 
ing picture is produced in the mind, where before was but a 
name. Even the young reader can easily imagine himself a 
living witness of the splendor and activity of their prosper- 
ous days. In many cases brief descriptions of the noted 
characters or events closely connected with the place under 
discussion, are given, making the whole more interest- 
ing and life-like. ‘There is also pointed out the influence 
which these old cities have exerted upon each succeeding 
age, and the benefit the world is to-day deriving from 
them. Thus in the description of Athens, the templed 
grove where the Athenian youth used to gather around 
Plato, is described, and of his teachings it is said’: “‘ His 
influence upon the minds of all who have lived since, has 
been very great. Most of his teachings were from the 
ideas of his own great teacher, Socrates; his greatest 


thought was to show that there is a God who makes all 
and rules all, and that the soul lives forever.” 

This book with its companion volume, “‘ The Cities of 
the Modern World,” is a very desirable auxilliary to the 
teacher of geography and history. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY; OR, RATIONAL THEISM. By M. Val- 
entine. D,D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

The aim of this book is not to offer any new view on the 
the question of theism, but to furnish a statement in the 
best language of the day, of the various approved evidences 
combined. It gives in detail the exact meaning of natural 
theology and its relation to all the great questions and in- 
terests of life, religious, moral, state, and scientific ; and 
the conception of the idea of God. The main portion of the 
book is divided into two parts, viz.: The evidences of the 
Divine existence, and the character of God in His relation 
to the universe. These are again subdivided into the 
specific details composing each. In the relation of God to 
the universe, the author discusses at length the question 
of the superiority of God over the universe, and the con- 
sideration of God as a part of the universe, and the ultimate 
end of the universe and creation generally. The book is 
neatly bound in cloth, and the printing is clear and well 
execnted. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH THE INSANE. By Daniel Put- 
nam. Detroit: John McFarlane. 


This is an historical treatise on the subject by one who 
has had many years practical experience with insane per- 
sons. It treats of this disease among the ancients, and the 
various methods of treatment. It gives a history of the 
first insane asylums and compares them with the modern 
institutions. The author points out the several eauses 
which lead to insanity, its first symptoms, etc. He defines 
a course of treatments in cases of hereditary insanity, and 
presents several views on its relation to crime. There are 
many anecdotes on persons who came under his special | ,. 
notice. Altogether the book contains much information 
which the genera] reader will find interesting. 


CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. Edited by Henry Morley, 
ee ng of English Literature at University College, 
ndon 


In January of this year, Messrs. Cassell & Co. entered 
upon a new departure in the history of publishing, which 
was toissue a series of weekly volumes, each containing 
nearly 200 pages, in clear, readable type, reprints of stand- 
ard books in all forms of thought and of all periods. 

‘“‘My Ten Years’ Imprisonment,” by Sylvio Pellico, is 
No. I. of this series. In 1820 the author was imprisoned 
as a friend of the Carbonari, a secret society in Italy, whose 
object was to reform the government, and which was 
crushed by the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the 
Prince of Prussia. Pellico was a writer of considerable 
ability, and while in prison wrote several plays and poems. 
The first account of his imprisonment appeared in 1833. It 
contains a review of all the evils to which he was exposed, 
all those’sources of relief accessible to him under his heavy 
misfortune, and an account of the persons with whom he 
daily associated. 

“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” forms No. II. of the 
series. This famous poem by Lord Byron is here presented | ™arst 
in a neat, handy manner, suitable as a pocket companion 
for every-day reference. 

“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.”’ The life of the 
great statesman has in it many lessons of value to all 
Americans, and when told by himself it assumes special 
interest. His autobiography ends with the year 1757, when 
he went to England as the representative of the Assembly | pa 
of Philadelphia. We get better acquainted with the man 
from his own writings; he tells his hopes and fears, his 
expectations, his struggles, his emotions, as none other 
could ; and we now have a chance to carry Franklin in 
our pocket. 

“The Complete Angler,” by Isaac Walton. This is the 
most popular book of its kind in the language. It might 
be properly termed “The Art of Becoming an Expert 


taining to the piscatorial art is here explained. Aside 
from the instruction it contains, it is interesting in its 
literary style. 

“The Man of Feeling,” by Henry Mackenzie. This 
book was first published in 1771, as a reflection on the 
false sentiment of the Revolutionists. It is after the style 


that it is not at all dry reading. In fact it is very interest- 


issued. 

“The Rivals,” and “‘ The School for Scandal,’’ by Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. These two plays form No. VI. of 
this library. Both were written in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. “The Rivals” was the author’s first comedy, writ- 
ten when he was twenty-three years old ; 
Scandal” was his best, written three yearsfafter. Both 
were successful from the very first, and have been so 
since. The plots, the lessons taught, and the diction have 
all contributed to the longevity of these plays. 

“‘ Sermons on the Card, and on Other Matters,” by Hugh 
Latimer. The author of these sermons was g preacher of 
much ability, who lived during the reign of Henry VIII. of 
England, and like many others of his time, was sometimes 


in favor, but oftener out, according to the whims of that 
mognarch, 


arbitrary These sermons are the best which he 





Fisherman, without an Instructor,” for everything per- | q 


of Sterne, and the plot, if plot it may be called, is such | A 


ing, which accounts for its popularity since it was first | The 


“The School for | bell 





preached during that period. The Sermon of the Plough, 
included in this collection, was delivered under Edward 
VL, and is a famous example of his use of power as the 
greatest preacher of his time. 

All the numbers of this library are issued in uniform 
style, forming handy pocket companions. The price of 
each number is ten cents; or all the issues for the year— 
fifty-two numbers-—sent for five dollars. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lord Tennyson has sent a dispatch to Senator Hawley, thank- 
ing him for the stand he has taken on the subject of ‘nterna- 
taonal copyright. 

Louis Kossuth, now in his eighty-fourth year, is at work upon 
the fourth volume of his Memoirs. 


Charles Howard Montague’s new novel, ‘ Two Strokes of the 
Bell,” published by the new house of W. I. Harris & Co., Boston, 
is said to be meeting with a large sale. 


The author of “ Two College Girls” is Miss Helen D. Brown, 
Emerson was attracted by her bright spirit while a child, and pre- 
dicted for her a future beyond the common, 


MAGAZINES. 


The ponding article of Education for March is by Rev. / % E. 
yma Kd * The School-house in American Development. 
Lowre usses ** Gin Philoso hica) ~ ut ofa Bt he —¥ #. f du: 
py, 18 % vss mi. Ciso line Smi ient- 
age On troversy ;” and Prof, D. W, Hoit, “ The Relation v3 the 

igh School to the Community ;” while Caroline 8. Morgan con- 
tributes “ A jeepers Venture.” It is al her = interesting 
number.——The March number of Outing is the first_one 
issued under the new e:litorial management of if Mr. Poultney ney Biges 
low. Theodore it commences in this issue ati exten 
series on * Big Game Shooting in the Rockies,” to be fully illus- 
trated. Captain Coffin contributes the first of a series of papers 
on “ Blockade Ru bpm = J the Civil War.”———“ America in 
European Fiction” is sgabiont < ect an - our by Professor John 
Fraser, of Chicuto. | in ren- 
ological Journal, for March Tends Of witha er x article 
on Prof, Edward Suess. Dr. Taylor’s “* Essence of Orato is a 
seasonable —— for consideration in closin; exercises. 
Stewart We pe sb — 
paw = soo su ts Treated are “ Writers’ Cramp,” “ 

“Ph vial Conditions of Conscience.” In the Atlan- 
tie SMonthly for March, 1886, Oliver Wendell —~o—— i the new 
Portfolio, has a pleasing chapter on “ After D Poetry.” 
John Fiske gives a evalen le historical —_ = of the ‘United States 








after the Revolutionary War. Among the other we have 
to notice On the Present Condition and renneet a hitect- 
ure, Henry Van Brunt.——~The Quiver for a ns with 
an illustrated Poem, * 7 “The Proud Waves Stayed, BOA: 
tr In the serial on “ a Pictures and Lessons 


they Teach,” we have this mont! tiny famous Ecce Homo; 
Missionary Work on the Congo” is described, and we have 
an interesting paper on the “ History Written on Gems.” ‘The 
Naval Duel the “ yr 7 and the “ —— is 
the war feature of the April Centw There are ee pone. 
e * Monitor” and “ Merrimac ht 
one of the most popular war features of The Century, 
ont it is thought these narratives will be found as A. 
The Magazine of American tan Soe ty for March is oe in- 
teresting. It contains a bea portrait of General Sherman, 
and many articles of special value on topics of American hi-tory 
des a general rical review of the “ Van Cortlandt Manor- 
House,” by Sy Mrs. ha J. lam. The illustrations throughout 
are well executed._—A ne is 
pd the title, The Politica omnes 
voted to history, economics, and jurisp 
the Ls of Political Science of Columbia Coll , and pub- 
lish inn & Co. (Boston and New York). Columbia 
as Political Science is alreadv widely known on account 
of the ability os! ~ mairustons, and the Serengiaem and breadth 
of its instru sepenret in New 
York. It is called the Forum to “pe devoted the dis- 
cussion “ae such questions as interest the mass of intel t people, 
and is to be en in its attitude. It will have supp 
of the most ——— a eglish on Com at the outset, .— in 
+t modeled Sa with large t wide 
is backed bys a ant 
aan articles by James Parton, Ed- 
wie Edward E a John Fiske, Bishop A. Cieve- 
Rey. R. Heber Newton, Chancellor 
Howard iby, and BW iiliann A. Hammond. The Maga- 
zine of Art for Kpril is fully up to its usual standard of cxcel- 
lenve. Las first engraving, “ Susi,” is a model of beauty. on 
the other articles are : “A Chapter on La oe oems 
Piet Pictures,” ac The ete ” American Em’ "and “ "Art i in 
Pheenicia.” We have received The H' High School Annual «, the 
Newark pF oa ee It is a well printec, excellent! 


ane ey 
value. William N. Bar 


nund 0. Hove ee: 
ringer, A.M., city sw tome nt e eo Monthi 
for April contains a new and y by Sarah 
Problems 


of th Beariet ? et ~ 4 Jullan Hawthorne a My entertaining 
"a poem b:; 

w inet fo r Plaintiff on A ve th the famous case of “ Shylock 
v8. ‘Antonio, by Mr. Charles Henry 7 yee. Historical, 

and biogray ics are disc force and point by 
other writers. ¢ Cosmopolitan is the name of a new Roches- 
is published in Sat ey. but has « branch oftice 

ited y- The ill 























— looks i vitin Mr. Bo: eads the list. The j 
con 00) in Aw yesen Cosmo- 

who whan to poses to make itself en of the Pee og G of all 
who sh h 


encourage endeavor an 
The March number of L neott's te up to the standard in in 


i It contains, among other tb a r on 
“¢@. ES tmur-Gataes and Myth- tremeas at Washi hk . H. Bab- 
k; a discussion on “ The American Play,” 











font andac “* Silence,” by Helen Gray Cone. 
Watson Griffin, of Montreal. an cle in the Magazine 
a i = l, entitled at, = A - + of 
reply . r’s article bruary nuw- 
ber, “ The Disin —< of San, Aermey 32) April number of 
Ww published by Messrs. 
pers Fog conteing an Marticle on the Sal ”” by 


Frazer, of London. Professor Herrick Johnson con- 
tributes a paper u upon the “Silence of Scripture as Evidence of its 
and Prof Francis Brown writes of 


Divine Authority,” ‘essor 

“The Hittites.”” oe De Charles J. Liitle, of —— University, 

has written an article on “ Robert Toombs” of Georgia, for the 

Apri) issue of Ti Mrs. Mary Livermore 

writes m3 “* Co-operative —_ ‘e ant | Helen Camp- 
on 





illage papees ene frontispiece 
of the Magamne of A vt ioe April isa reproduction of a head by 
franz von a openiog paper describes an_old 


lish ath chapter on —oy d a excellent 
hin to the builders of fine ho paper 
in the number is on “ orioan Mmbroideries Sie 8. R. Roeh er. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 


Dr. asp Howmm, Jr. Salem, 


‘Ta uetere 
the indigestion 
pression 


eer headiasne and mental de- 


is in 
— incident to certain stages of rhetmatsn I 
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D. C. HEATH & CO’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Compayrés History of Pedagogy. 
Translated and edited by W. H. Payne, Professor of the Science and the Art of Teach- 
ing in the University of Michigan, who has added an introduction, notes, referen- 


ces, and an index. 
“It gives in small com a of pedagogy from the Hindoos to Mr. Bain. It only deais 
with the Seeoey sad of masters of education. We should like all those who still 
hesitate as to use of stud ying the history of education, to read M. Compayre’s serious and mod- 
erate words on the subject : we feel that few would rise from their consideration incl 
that the practical teacher of to-day will do his work all the better for knowing how, why, and when, 
it his time, and with what results. We have La pa nf enjoyed M. Com 
payre’s book, and can conscientiously recommend it for its matter and 
available on interesting history of pedagogy.”—London Jour. of Education. 
It has already been ord2red for class use by eight Normal <chools, and adopted by 
two State Teachers’ Reading Circles. 


Introduction Price, $1.60. 
Levana; or, The Doctrine of Education 


A translation from the works of JEAN PAUL FREDERICH RICHTER. Dealing especiallY 
with Home TRAINING. 


The Importance of Education—The beginning of Education—The Spirit and Principles of Edu- 
cation—Physical, Moral, and Religious Education—Speech and Writing—Development of Wit, of 
Reflection, and of Recollection—Development of the Sense of Beauty, and Classical Education, are 
among the important topics treated. 


Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
Sheldon’s General History. 


An application of the Scientific Method to the Teaching of History. By Mary D. 
SHELDON, formerly Professor of History in Wellesley College. 


Gives a collection of historic material, which may be dea!t with first-hand, as the pupil deals 
with the actual substance in Chemistry; thus stimulating, not only memory, but observation, 
judgment, and generalization. 


“The method seems to me a closer approximation to the true one than has hitherto been 
reached.”—Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, ceton College. 


Introduction Price, $1.60. 
Grimm’s Marchen. 


Selected and edited, with English Notes, Glossaries, and Grammatical Appendices, 
By W. H. VAN DER SMISSEN, M.A., lecturer on German in University College, 
Toronto. 202 pp. 


Already largely introduced in Colleges and High Schools. 
Introduction Price, 75 cents. 





as one of the few 











The Temperance Teachings of Science. 


By Professor A. B. PaLMER, of the College of Medicine, University of Michigan. For 
the use of Teachers and Pupils in the Public Schools. Retail or price by mail, 60 
cents ; 

“Itis mee the book needed at this crisis, and ought to be in the hands of every teacher in the 
Public Se’ s of the fourteen States, where physiolc | temperance is made a mandatory r-- 
It is scientific without being technical, and so are r in style that its disproval of long esta 
lished and vailing errors about alcohol will understood by non-professional readers.”"— 
From Mrs. RY H. Hunt, of the National W. C. T. U., Supt. of Department for the Introduction 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction in Schools and Colleges. 


Introduction Price, 50 cents. 


Outline Map of the U. S. 


In Four Sections, each 29 x 42 iuches, drawn under the direction of ALBERT B. Hart, 
Ph, D., instructor in American History in Harvard University. 

Ths is the first map of a series to be edited by EpwARD CHANNING, Instructor in History in 
Harvard University. e present map is the re-publication of onc that has proved usefui at Har- 
vard and Johns Hopkins Universities. Though designed simoety for the purpose of illustrating 
lectures in American History, it is ae | adapted for the elucidating of geographica) and geo- 
logical problems. It will also make an excellent test map in geography. 

Price for Single Section, - = «= 15 cents. 
Price for any Two Sections, - - sf °* 
Price for Whole Map (Four Sections), 40 “* 


Sent by Mail on receipt o7 50 cents. 


Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Though issued quite recently, and in the middle of the term, has been already adopted, 
solely on its merits, in 16 Colleges and 39 High Schools. It is prepared with 
— reference to the needs of those schools where the new methods are em 
ployed. Its distinctive feature are: experimental and inductive methods ; the 
union of Descriptive and Qualitative Chemistry, thus allowing these kindred 
branches to supplement and illustrate each other ; a practical course of laboratory 
work, illustrating the general principles of the science and their application ; a 
fair presentation of chemical theories; a conciseness confining the work to the 
required limits ; and full and explicit directions for successfully and economically 
equipping the laboratory and preparing the needed reagents and solutions. 


Introduction Price, $1.12. 


An Experimen Blank Book 


For Students’ Notes, to accompanying the above or any other chemistry. 
Introduction Price, 35 cents. 


SAMPLES OF ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


1.0. HEATH & CO., Publishers, * *sso\srex!?° 


{6 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK, 


85 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. 











a energetic young teacher in evel 


all Schools. 
we do say that teachers in spare hours 


Often a young teacher gets an idea of 


ing. They having known us intimately 
8 
Address, enclosing 2c. stamp, 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT. 
i . 








WANTED 


United States to sell articles absolutely necessary in 
We do not advertise a fortune to any one, but 


way and finds he makes a good business man. 
fer to the editors of this paper for character and stand- 


AMERICAN SCHOOL STATIONERY CO., 


Best Helps for Teachers. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Week- 
Sr, FU Pl nacannhcteliatnkabekteseene anes $2.50 


TAND PRACTICAL TRACHEA» Diese 


journals are by fart he most widely circu- 
lated of their class. Are edited byfjAmos 


‘y county in the 


M Kellogg. Jerome Allen and Francis W. 
Parker. They are intensely practical. 
Monthly, per year.... ove» dpauetecadeces 1.25 


TREAS E-TROVE AND - 
PILS’ COMPANION. A beautifully illu:- 
trated 36-page (with handsome cover) 


and in vacations 


can add a few hundred dollars a year to their income. Mfoathiyy per year. ssvsesseseeeses ss MOO 
We know this can be done for many are doing it. Patridges “Quincy Methods.” 


business in this 
We re- 


Parker's Talks on Teaching. These 
books are the ony ones = ad that 
give a clear idea of the princ ples and meth- 
ods of the “ New Education.” Cloth, 16mo, 
PIN 355 4Gidabansomhecaatebs 0000ce, 00d 1, 


TPP, I, i co le oe 


J 
Bing COGN OG 655 6855 SERS S 6 Shedec cccces 1.25 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 
An educational classic. Strongly recom- 
mended by Col. Parker. CL. 1l6mo,320 pp.1.00 


Fitch’s Lectures on Te . 
A reprint of the most valuable English 
work on education. Cloth, l6mo, 400 pp,1.00 


Payne’s Lectures on the Science 


AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


for many years. 








work On educational princi- 








THE NATIONALSUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886. 


Tm. 21 INSTRUCTORS: 15 DEPARTMENTS. Sine 
Sazatoge Summer Schoo! f 1885 was one of the largest summer schools country. 

THE SCH L OF METHODS, ‘he largest of the four departments, had at this, its frst 
a ee Ass : te enltzen and improve the'Gihosl for another r 

are ; 

Good board Sone tae er cn cbtained Lit the members of the Bohool for from @4 to 








fare, Tales, or Swiss Family Robinson, all tinely 


—_—_ = - —- - The standard 
ples. Cloth, 16mo, 206 pages, 75.; paper.. .40 

BOOKS VERY CHEAP. Kellegg’s School Management- 

Invaluable to every young teacher. Cloth, 


. BERG, BBB PRG. oc ccccceccnes cevcscccccees .76 
We publish TREASURE-TROVE as you . 

know—a capital paper full of educative | Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
ideas, and one that will do the children Senet Eistuesten pan. Teecaly eo 
solid good—next best to going to school. Eine, Clemh, Sime, LS pp... o 
We want your wt. Sen t. the names wou ow. Sour  . ae 
and addresses those who are bonaji xce ) n of most y origi- 
agents for books, papers, and mt SS ee ee ie 
—enclose twelve cents and we will send you pages, paper, each... ......-....-.c....ce00 25 


cn ns usoe, oe Grimm's airy |b. Le KELLOGG & CO., 26 Clinton Pl., X. Y. 








illustrated. Wa erate, — yy 





25 Clinton Place N. Y. | gt., next Century Building. 
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FRyeor. [Bjoremus ON 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com. 
mend to ladies and to the communit in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ la Belle toilet 
soap over any ad article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore’ it is specially adapted for 


Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT Tipyi 


And Imported remy Silk p3 wom it, = >. 
Florence “ Waste” shand Ve 

A package of Satie P Push a Veiver® i tecen, peor the. 
sngaite’ . Instr for three 


uction Boo m ps. 
w Book, How to Use ceed Work HWadertats, for 10c. 
iy! in this ade pe ~ 42-2c. stam (84e.) 
INGALLS, nn, Mass, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


S\_NOVELTY RUG MACHINE, 
Ha t. pee, 37 yest. fcr making 
ug. 8, 
Sent by mail, full am 
1. GENTS WANTED. 

and a deatorsin Yarns 


O., Toledo, oO, 











Stamped Rug Pateesns on # Burla 
Address E. ROSS & 


Lil ——S 














BOOK AGENTS S WANTED.for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD 


By John B. Gough. . ° 


His last and crowning life Sota 


est, humor and pathos. Ee = net a 





Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address A, 8S, BUSH, Secretary 

753 Broadway, New York. 


{ OG erecrer Pictures and50FancyCards(new)mailed 
for1@0. Essex Carp Works, Ivoryton, Conn 








Chromo,GoldScrap,loopFringe,&c. Cards sent post 
paid for 6c, Conn.SteamCard Works, Hartford, Ct 





NEW SCRAP PICTURES and 48 yl Chromo 
| 20ers Gold Goran Cards sent postpaid for 10 te. 


be SENTERBROOK CARD CO.,, Centerbrook. ( on 
Our New School rr ~t or used for 
conducting day sc’ ls in good 


ulet order. Each set contains 212 tage p ret: — 





iy lithographed ia a pety different 9 oulead ond 
y ogra) nn nety ‘erent de 8, rs an 
mottoes, pri ce per set $1; half ent deaign, 3 set sam- 
pice pretty chromo school ft. prize, 

cards, school reports, and teachers’ supplies, 20c. All 
post-paid. lostage stamps taken. 


FINE ART CO., Warren, Pa. 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Street and Oth thing: a 


If your teeth are peqding, attention. Reliable W 
Moderate Charges. pas for eke, Weee 
and sensitive teeth, a 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, 
pre. W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 

(Iowa) State Normal will open 
next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 
TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 
Phystology, Physics, and all subjects cap- 
able of illustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon upona blackboard. Write him 
for particulars, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


True principles in education and natural 
methods, whenever exemplified, will com- 
mand the attention of the genuine and 
fn ae — Such teachers have 
jong recoaniees . D. C. Heath as one 

y always to promo the best interests 
of their cause ; they cannot fail to be 
gratified at the list of recent ——_- 
announced by him on another page of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. Each publication 
in this list has a special and distinctive 
value, and meets a 7 ghee need, either 
of teachers or pupils, and all are of high 
merit and worthy the endorsements they 
have received from the most progressive 
educators. 





The days of the summer schools will 
soon be upon us, and it isin order to be- 
gin early an investigation of the different 
plans of the various institutions. Among 
these, none was more pee last sum- 
mer than tbe National Summer School of 
Methods, in connection with the Saratoga 
Summer School ; and this year it promises 
many eens attractions jas a department 
by itself. Arrangements have been made 
whereby board may be obtained at lower 
rates than formerly, and other additional 
departments render the school more at- 
tractive than ever. The advertisement 
on another page will give full particulars. 


A cup of tea is always a gratifying bev- 
erage; it warms the heart, heals the 
temper, and acts as a softening emollient 
against the chafing routine of daily life. 
A cup of coffee has equally admaghhe 
virtues; and when one reflects that in 
purchasi either of these of the Great 
American Tea Co., a beautiful present will 
accompany the investment, it is a strong 
temptation to make a call or send an 
order to 31 Vesey St., New York, partic- 
ularly when the re utation of this house 
for fair dealing is taken into account. 


A very general demand for such teach- 
ing in our public schools as shall more 
closely meet the wants of the masses in 
their daily life, has crystalized in the en- 
actment of laws in a large number of the 
states, making the teaching of physiology 
and hy giene compulsory in all the public 
schools, Previous to this year laws tend- 
ing toward this result have been enacted 
in fifteen of the states, and others now 
have similar laws under consideration 
with the strong probability of passage. 
With the introduction of this study into 
the lower grades of schools has come a 
very general demand for good charts for 
class instruction, and this has been very 
fully and satisfactorily met by the Milton 
Bradley Co., of Springfield, Mass., in the 
publication ‘of their CHARTS OF THE Hv- 
MAN Bopy. 

These consist of three sheets 25x38 
inches, containing 39 figures so judicious- 
ly selected that they fully cover the points 
required in the elementary instruction be- 
low the high schools, and at the same time 
are so accurate that many high-school 
teachers consider them of great value to 
their work, either alone or in connection 
with other charts. Many of the figures 
are original and drawn directly from nat 
ure to illustrate points not fully and clear- 
ly shown in other publications. The ear, 
a most complicated organ and very diffi- 
cult to illustrate, is very clearly represent- 
ed. Great care is bestowed on the forma- 
tion of the nx and its connection with 
the mouth and nasal . New fig- 
ures illustrate the circulation of the blood 
in a clearer manner than has before been 
done, giving to the child an intelligent 


,|idea of the functions of the heart and 


arvit the figures are printed in colors by 

chromo-lithography,on a fine cloth- backed 
stock, and mounted in the ordinary map 
form or in spring-roller cases, as may be 
desired. 

The quality of the work in every respect 
is as good as the best, and the low price at 
which these charts are sold bring them 
within the reach of every district school 
where the teacher has sufficient interest in 
the a wel ask for them. They have 
already adopted in a number 
of cities and towns, and are highly recom- 
mended by the leading educators who 
have seen them. 


IMPORTAN®, 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage and and 
atop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 

t tpl fitted up at a cost of one 

TS, and upwards 

pean Pian, Elevater. 

the best. Horse 

road to all depots. 
money at the 


million d 





less v 
any other first-class hotel in the city. 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIALSALE OF LADIES'AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIJES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 


BE READY ABOUT APRIL1, COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BLACK SILKS. 





qualities of BLACK SILKS 
which reliance for DURABIL 

IN WEAR can be placed, are now 
on by us at coumnateaiaiay low 


ment of rich novelties in chenille and 
velvet effects. Early inspection is 
— Orders by mail promptly 


James M'Creery & Co., 


New York ~ 
TOKOLOGY ites B. Suectham, MDP 
Cloth, $200; Moroces: Soke MR any PU cee ree 





The various Weaves, Makes, ans bai 


Rae 
We are also offering for combina- | ¥: 
tions with above, a beautiful assort-| Jjo0s, 





Y‘ Costumes 
of f inest fabrick 
are d 

°” Dyed - 

f without injury 
LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Place, | Fifth Aye. con, W. 14th 8 


pice List out en 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 











Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ripping. 
Goods received and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 








We have been shown some of the boys’ suits re- 
cently advertised by dry goods stores as tempting 
its at pethate oh A low prices. At this season, 
when heavy Me, ee teh must be worn for at least 
two months, is a light, summer suit of flimsy, 
shoddy material } a at any price for imme- 
diate wants ? 
After you have seen the alleged bargains else- 
here, call and examine the strong, medium- 
ht suits that we are selling for $5, $6 and $7. 
Wh le pare. please see what we are doing in boys’ 
ts, shirts-waists and furnishings. 


ROGERS, PEET & (C0., 


CLOTHES, HATS, AND SHOES, 


569o-—- 75 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLI”AN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


Qi: YOU BUY A BICYCLE 





ind,send stamp to A 
Dayton, Ohio, ite , awe iicestet " 1 
t of NEw and 'D-HAND MACHINES. 









Second-hand BICYCLES. ‘taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 

















ALLO 5. : 
,Geo.H.WOODS & Co. BOSTON | Oty... ot 





HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD OLD MEDAL 

Exposition, New eo Orlean seayrnoe 

Soe * gatas 


obteoun mtlee tock, tipro- 
ante biaekie asking me k polish 


it is the 
pt er 


atthe World's 


le contains doubl 
Your shoe dealer will i beep t& 


ask for it. Use ne other. 




















Absolutely the best. Softens and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes | ook new, not varn’ 


BUTTON = OTTLaY,. 











GLAD:=: 


Gold Band Moss Rose 
Diner Set, or Beantiful F Perior 3 
ayn hy 


wate tall particule io we. 





“. th Box 889, 





Set, or 
gine: or Watch. No house can give the same 
io stand af the head Saad Gol competition, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York. 





it 


a 
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Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its action 


to check the advance of disease, allaying 
sumption, and 


during the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


all tendency to Inflammation and Con- 


speedily restoring health to the afflicted. **On several occasions, 


In cases of severe 


and sudden Colds, if used according to directions, it will, judging by my expe- 
rience, prove a sure cure.— L. D. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Last December I suffered 


reatly from 
an attack of Bronchitis. 


y physician | life. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved my 
I had a constant Cough, Night 


advised me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pecto-| Sweats, was greatly reduced in flesh, and 
ral, which I did. Less than a bottle of | declining rapidly. One bottle and a half 


this medicine relieved -y cured me.— 
Elwood D. Piper, Elgin, Ii 


<4 > Pectoral cured me.— A. J. Eidson, 


D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


I have 10 hesitation in saying that I 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the best 
remedy within my knowledge for the 
cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 
and ail diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
—M. A. Rust, M. D., South Parish, Me. 


An experience of over thirty years en- 
ables me to say that there is no better 
remedy for Sore'Throat and Coughs, even 
of long standing, than Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. It has ever been effective in my 
personal experience, and has waded off 
many an attack of og B from my chil- 
dren, in the course of their growth, be- 
sides giving effective relief from Colds. — 
Samuel Motter, Editor of the Emmits- 
burg Chronicle, Emmitsburg, Md. 


We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
in our family, a great while, and find it a 
valuable medicine for Colds, Coughs, and 
ull diseases of the Throat and Lungs.— 





Alice G. Leach, Jamuica Plain, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


About three years ago, as the resu’-of a 
bad Cold, I had a Cough, from w 2 ch I 
could get no help until T commenced t a 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One bottle 
this medicine effected a complete cure. — 
John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in 
my family, for a number of years, and 

with marked success. For the cure of 
Throat and Lung Complaints, I consider 
this remedy invaluable. It never fails 
to give perfect satisfaction.— Elihu M. 
Robertson, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Two years ago I was taken suddenly ill. 
At first I supposed it was nothing but a 
common cold. but I grew worse, and in a 
few weeks, was compelled to give up my 
work. The doctor told me that I had 
Bronchitis, which he was afraid would 
end in Consumption, I took two bottles of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was entirely 
cured. — J. L. Kramer, Danbury, Conn. 


Pectoral, 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, 5 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
Introduces to schools, and families su- 


pe pals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and pe ‘or every d e) tot instru: 
tien; recommends goed eahani to parente. Call | vices 


7 Re es 7, 


23 Union Square, Agency, ork. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


SYRACUSE, - . NEW YORE. 


Refer to the following. for whom I got places last year : 
Supt. A. W. Edson ($2,600 , and 
Principal A. B. Poland ($2,500), 
Jersey City. N. J.; Principal Geo, 
G. Ryan ($2,900), Leavenworth, 
Kan.; Prin R. C. Story ($1,000), 
Ouray, Colo.; Prof. J. D. *tay 
care & mow m g850), 8 £ Joneph, 
ai = on ) one! 
tt. Simonds 


($80) 18 ape are Miss Emma L, 
ishpenning, Mich. 
If you Wwanta watele pe es fs it not fair to assume 
that your best method is by application tothis Agency. 
DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
~_ — application blank, specimen photo- 
to address as above. Send also 
ooks on Pedagogy. 











‘aph, etc. 
or Uatalegue of 





AN’S EXC ad 
«o”, ne 
sesherw, Qurenw. “Sap 


Supphes Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
— ete., & Colleges. pra Reena and 
e8. so Boo rs, nographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Bu Seuteens Firms 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Successful Teachers 


Desiring promotion should send for our circulars. 
Schoo! officers supplied with reliable teachers of 
all grades without charge. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, | Ses 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston. 
BEST TEACHERS, ceca. | THE 
oe ee 
SGehool at Kindergarten eto. 


Ww ORN & 00., 
*meriean Schoo) Institute, 7 Kast 14th st. N. ¥ |“ 








THE NEW ENCLAND 
Bureau of Education 


KR as i ee olen : Tt 
who 8 ry ool-room, ap 

devoted much “aannee to the schoo! and teachers’ 
poccenaey qualifications ; does business in every state 
and tory ; teachers less than any other re- 


liable agenc. No charges to Schoo! Officers for ser- 
rendered. 








Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
ADDREss, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





interstate Teachers’ Agency. 
aN Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 
Offers rs unsurpassed Cppertansiies to those desiring 
as Teachers. Our located in the 
— ing metropoli of ~, West. ith numerous 
the East, all promise earnest repre- 
cous at only one 
t2~ Corres: wanted with a sultable persov 
tor the manapement of an Eastern Branch. Kefer- 
euges 3: C.K. A President Cornell University, 
p: M. Do Oge, Prot bichioan t University. 


Bliss Ph Mmee Bulding, cago, eu 


ae 
—— Kh ¥ Mrs. LF. } re aye 
¥stablished 1880. F 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


TEACHERS 








seekin & Grange oc bats pee tions to send | 
postal for blank. (7- COLLEGE ES, SCHOOLS | 
Sond Families prom weons 
charge, withbelt properties so. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box 1868. 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business in all the States and 
Prot J.B. WHITE, of Spencer Academy, ™ 

Ind. Ter., writes ; evtne secured this ain 

through the Pa. Ed. Bureau I can testify to its effici- 

ency. hers can rely upon paving their merits 

faithfully . af jon of 

anf yb fH the country. Its 


teachers needed, appl 
cation form and list of testimonisis address B. 
LANDIS, Manacer, 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ <el 


ts a AN EXPERIMENT. 


tes been in successful 





now. 
without 


4. LOVELL & 0., 16 Astor Place, 
. D. KERR, yr tees New York. 





= BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Reliable Teachers 








A Building for Working Women. 


Warner Brothers, the well-known corset 
manufacturers, have commenced the erec- 
tion of a building in Bridgeport, Conn., to 
cost $35,000, for the free use of the 1,000 
girls employed in their factory. The 
building will be about seventy feet square | 
and three stories high. The first story | 
will be devoted to a restaurant, whee 
good meals will be furnished at cost. The | 
second story will contain a large reading- | 
room and library, conversation room, mu- 
sic room, bath room, and lavatory. The 
third story will contain a large hall, seat- 
ing 600, a small hall, seating 150, and 
class-rooms, wlrere evening classes in sing- 
ing, penmanship, drawing, book-keeping, 
fancy needlework, etc., will be taught. 
The building will be under the care of a 
competent matron, and will be free to all 
girls in Warner Brothers’ employ. It will 
be the first building of this kind erected in 
this country, and will without doubt prove 
the practical wisdom and benevolence of 
i‘s projectors, 


— Jock Horner sat in a corner, 

ting a grasshopper pie, 

He put in his fin, pa. po’ id * What an in- 
Sectivorous boy am I,” 


Vassar girls are said to be so modest 
that they will not work on improper frac- 
tions. 


Military discipline is to be introduced at 
Vassar College. Engagements will soon 
follow. 


Professor to student—‘* What important 


change came over Burns in the latter part 
of his life?’ Student—‘“‘ He died.” 


7” How a letters are there in a post- 
man’s 

=< u don’t know.” 

** Three—b-a-g.” 


When is a bridle like a ship? 
rides oves the bounding mane. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


When it 


MRS. oe — ae SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
ways be used CHILDREN a ht lt 
——- NS the GUMS, allavs 


the CHILD 
im, CURES Wind COLIC and fe the BEST REM: 
et FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
Where does all the bad whether go to 
when it clears off? 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites acts both as food 
and medicine. It not only gives flesh and 
strength =! virtue of its own nutritious 
properties, but creates an appetite for food 
that builds up the wasted body. 


Such as 
one degree 


I could scarcely speak ; it was almost 
impossible to breathe through my nostrils. 
Using Ely’s Cream Balm a short time I 
was entirely relieved. My head has not 
been so clear nor voice so strong in years. 
I recommend this admirable remedy to all 
afflicted with Catarrh or Colds in the head. 
—j. . TicHENOR, Shoe Merchant, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Price, 50 cents. 


The two best my 4 to achild are a good 
mother’s face and 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Catarrh, and other diseases of the Bronchial Tubes 
no better remedy can be found than Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 25 cts. 
a box 

Strong passions work wonders when 
there is a stronger reason to curb them, 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
is one of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


It’s the littles that tell—especially the 
little brothers and sisters. 


Glenn's Sulphur “oap heals and beantifies, 25c. 
GermanCoru Remover kilisCorns,Bunions,X 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker & Brown, Sic. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 0. 


ve ear to slanderers, are but 
aca themselves. 


The aa notoriety by de- 

grees, so to speak. 

quick pulse, aad a pain inthe ort eideake tease 

chest upd cure the Hale’s Honey of 
5 is swift and 

_| ouietebane store at 25c., and $1, 


Self-esteem Sprennenty punished with 
od | universal contempt 
relief. Fimal cure tn 10 





———— 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is 2 
tributed among our whole popul 
Almost every individual has this faneat poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dared by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. lL. HOOD &00., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CREAM Bhim CATARRH 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
passages from eddilional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and smel). 
Not a Liquld or Sneff. 
A Quick Relief 
S Positive Curr. 

A particle ts applied into each nostril and is 


is agreea- 
ble to use. Price 5u ctx by mail or at d ts. Send for 
circular, ELY BROTHERS, Druggiets, Owego, N. Y. 


CUR rot DEAF 


Peck’s Patent EmarovedC Cymbtened Ear Drums perfect 
ly restore the hearing, perform the work of the 
aatural drum. Always in position, but invisible to 
others and comfortable to wear, All conversation and 
even yom, Rew heard distinctly. We refer to those ue 
ing ane ° ~—4 for illustrated book with testimonials, 


tree. 
a TARO at RSS Rroadway. N.Y Wention this paper. 





















PEIRO'S 
OXYGEN BENT. 
For the relie’ cure of Con. 


_— pges. tPA Asthma, 
ay Fever, | Nervous 


Prostrati 
“Manual,” ise Bo pe Fear Uolored 
Plates. r* 0, Opera Llouse, 





] —~% RS will confer a favor by mention- 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
dhunion ing with advertisers. 


WILSONIA 








i 
100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous we Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rheumati Lum ay reer Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Diseases o: er, Kidneys and Diges- 
tive Organs, Bick Headache, and all troubles arié- 
ing from insufficient and impure blood. 
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QUACKENBOS'S 


RLEMENTARY HISTORY 272 UNITED STATES. 


FULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED TO DATE BY 
J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 
NEW TYPE! NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 


Introductory Price, 60 Cents. 
“It is written in a charmin le, we the leading events are presented in a pleasing y ways in the 
“y truthful anecdotes ond incidents fnterspe —New 


form of a continuous narrative. 
Engiand Journal of Education (Boston 


Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher for examination on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
wWwew Sork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Francisco. 


EDUCATION INCOMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


DESIGNED FOR 
Academies, High (Schools, Business Colleges, and Counting - Rooms. 
By JAS. B. THOMSON, LL-D., 


AUTHOR OF 4 MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


32¢ pages. Price for Introduction, $1,00. Specimen copy sent on receipt of price. 
This work is intended to follow the author's ** COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC,” or any 
other Arithmetic of similar ie, and carries forward the various topics begun in that to thi 
practical application in the different departments of business. Theshorter Fear apr Bey by 
expert accountants are ae the subjects involving Percentage are explained with 
i Custom House business, Averaging Accounts, Partocrship 
oy peculiar to the euthor. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Picietinite N. Y. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, * °° ™"2opmmaer as 


IN sede poorer sean 


“We do amiss to spend seven or = eee Latin 

and Greek as m tek ae Rapoka i , 4S. Pye ; ee - 
r, Horace, omer’: ne ear a 

Xenophon’ 's Anabasis, each to to teachers, 1 lady Gowpel of nae 


Clark’s Practical and essive Latin ye y wd adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and one all i: systems. ce to Lge $1,1 
nt’s ndard Frost's America , Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French " . 7 ' ff , 


etc. 
2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


maha ~- ES OF MAP-DRAWING. 


With Diagrame Founded on Parallels and Meridians 
~ 2 E. BANGS, Prins of Wooster School. New Haven, 
The ts pe are printed on tinted plates ruled to show comparative area; the diagrams Pa direc- 
tens exe aia cumploand definite, and the. list of topics, while a guide to the drawing, furnishes valuable 
suggestions and information. The work con sug; ons to teachers, a relief-map for each of 
the continents, with directions for molding. The system is complete in itself, and may be used 
with any text-book on geography. ice 30 cents. 
Ss. KH. WiINCHEX.1. & Co., publishers. 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 40 Franklin 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.,|BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 
Drawing and Artists’ Materials. CHILDREN’S HOUR. | Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Publishers of 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art be ieading | 3 


ties, Asystem of Lrawing used in t 
system a wider | eX HIBITION DAYS. Br Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 











NEW MAPS! NEW DRESS! 











St., Boston. 





cities of the country. is 
adoption than ail other systems united, 





Dialogues, Speeches, Tablea Charades Blackboard 
Pross's. Haterat wei Eiletory Berk on lor sea teed a Seon ake adsited to ecto 7 in the G 
Pp anes ‘Nat'l 1 iat sch for Series tor eare ceage yt and Ov voi 0, boards. 
"Tate 7% Supplementary " 


ns PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
ching page nse Containing os, et, “Recitations, Motion songs, 
in e +- ively new ; price, 50 
: . pods Dialogu ya rt ks 
— mo, new 
Mauus's of } Prange s School # encils, wise 50 cts. * 
q NUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
ta For Catalogue and detinelaten aadress, zy, oe A w. Moose, Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, NATIONAL i KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
180 Wabash Ave., Cuicaco. | 7 Park Street, Bostox.| PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. 
lr stitute, Was ton, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, 
The Best Instruction Books, cA ADEs AND PANTOMIMES. For 
hool and Home Entertainment, wich additions by 


Richardson’s New Method for the | -otvercri: atreaseme.vanra™ price School and 


: Home, with oteitens by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 
Pianoforte. 


boards; price, 50 
. ft above mail, postage paid; 
The fame and sale of this celebrated instru are. jmaaels pee ae 1] 


tion book promise to be 
fleld to itself, as the only velar haes ae te 


its first few years, it hes not euifered fron from’ fs 
» READERS will confer a favor by mentio: 


een of a and really good instru: 
ut con es t x 

ante THE paseo, JOURNAL when comm 
cating with ad 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 














times been re- 
pane tedly enlarged, and is used by a multitude of 
hers in all parts of the country. Price, $3. 


Send for Ditson & Co.’s large list of Eas- 
ter Music: Carols, }, Anthems, Quartets, &c 


Prepared poent eogrgnly for school use and adapted 
Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organ, |‘? *riet of Geouraphies 





($2.50) continues to bea well a ved and 
favorite method, and omens good ons, 
and much fine music, Other, cheaper and smaller, 


7 


are, Johnson’s Parlor 
Instruction Book ($ ; Bellak’s Method for Or- 


($l 
mn ($1) 5 and Winner’s sod Pres Method for 
75 ota). 
The new, brilliant and ular 0) 

LAKME. mailed for $1.60 paper, or $2.00 cloth. 
Rem ater our popular books, MINsTREL 
SonGs ($2), WAR Sones (50 cts.) and CoLLEGE 
and please 


fo / 


9 


it'> 
i) 


“do foaeed 


SONGs ( ons They sell everyw 
"hen that any book will be mailed, 
free, for Retail Price, —_ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & O0., 867 Broadway, New York. | $°%2: 








BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY } wae 
erie for 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 
TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element Geography. Cloth, s&s .6O 
Barnes’ Complete eography. 1.830 
The object in view in the preparation of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
which, after all, is the Truest Kconomy. 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 
Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
are full without crowding. All the = = isan im ~y— feature of the book. Syn- 
which form answers to questions, =e, capectally &> po cue, Douee bye | as Lonasoas — 
ties, ngraved in large sons are siven at the end of each c ‘ 
Stand Time "Somes ative Latitude, | Bulletin of Recent Discoveries and Progress 
Areas, Elevations, and Temperature; Heads | of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
of River a. Scale of Distances vin the Avbe up to date with every new edition. 
traveled in given time by rail or [—— —— ndix are given Areas, Populations, 
lands, iadiente, Principal Seaports, and mets Zz Mountains, Length of Rivers, 
Commercial Routes are all <p tes and mouncing Vocabulazy. 
Monteith’s New Physical Geography, Cloth, $1.00 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE compe Seem. XG Soeneeet pt of — ns 
in the Pri t of Grammar 001 No. ew Yor y. art i—The Human 
Body, price $1 10. Pupil's Edition, 36 cents. Panrt,Il—The ABO Reader, price 20 conts. 
PART mh in Plants, price $1.00. me na 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used in this school :—“ The results 
whatever their ‘merita, were certai! pt sstoniahing The intelicctual drill of the children was abso- 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 
of the Louisiana State Normal School. 1 vol., unique cloth bind- 
ing, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This has long been a standard work in England. Though published many years aco, most of its 
teaching is in direct line with the New Education, Col. Parker strongly recommends it as one of 
the best books for teachers who desire to study the foundation principles. Our edition will be cop- 
ously annotated with reference to words, expressions, and ideas that have been replaced by better. 
This book was thought so valuable, that the Reading Circles of Lil. and Minn. have adopted it. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York 
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JOHN E. POTTER S CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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- FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
rama bem et vend ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


en RET Te oS CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ag Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by Re will confer a favor by men- 
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Young Folke’ Dialogues. 
120 rege oo 25 cents; hort, plein and simple 


ge variety of short, I ara auived’ee 


the went of children = five to fifteen ears. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfleld, Iil. 
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